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MARGARETHA TRIP By REMBRANDT 
A GREAT MASTERPIECE 
The £20,000 gift of the National Art-Collections Fund to The National Gallery 


70 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSE 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 





FURNITURE OF THE AGE OF OAK 


RARE CHANCEL CHAIR CARVED WITH THE ARMS OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, 
CIRCA A.D. 1650 


SMALL ENVELOPE TABLE, CIRCA A.D. 1690 


ALTAR TABLE, FINELY CARVED, ON FLUTED COLUMN SUPPORTS AND SHAPED 
APRONS, ELIZABETHAN, CIRCA A.D. 1600 


CHARLES I STOOL WITH CONTEMPORARY COVER 


71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHiItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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4 rare Queen Anne Sugar Bowl and Cover, by William Fleming, 
London, 1712. In perfect condition and bearing the full hallmarks 
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LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 


Early English Silver 


“A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES” 
By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON 
With over 50 pages of illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. 


post free ($3.00 in U.S.A.). The only hand- 
book on this subject in the English language. 














113 NEW BOND STREET 


4 Specimen from our Collection of 





























R. G. SMITH 


Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
61 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


TELEPHONE No. 127 
IN STOCK 
Fine Yew Wood BUREAU BOOKCASE, with fretted and dentil cornice, shaped doors with 


panels, nicely fitted and with original brass handles. Size 3 ft. 3 In. 


Also very fine QUEEN ANNE BUREAU BOOKCASE, with original Vauxhall-shaped plates, nicely 
fitted interior, original brass handles. Bureau in two parts, finely figured wood. Size 2 ft. only 
Originally the property of Sheridan, the novelist 


Other Choice Pieces of Furniture and Silver 


SEE MY ADVERTISEMENTS IN APOLLO OF MAY, JUNE, JULY AND DECEMBER, 1940, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, 
AND NOVEMBER, 1941 


























English Needlework Carpet. 
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Victorian Needlework Rug of exceptionally fine stitch.§[Small floral sprays in 
natural colours on an ivory background, with intermediate design in gold, green 
and a slight touch of red on a tete de negre ground, the border of scrolls in pale 


> G po 


Pale yellow ground, with cream border and pastel 
shades in the design. 
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ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLEWRPE'S 
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green and gold with a little red. 


41, SPRING STREET, 
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DLEWRPETS AND CHAIR SEATS, OF WHICH | 
YLLECHSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 


Fini" / 
VOHS \MARKANDS 
BLA AUBUSSONS 


NOE TAX 





Samarkand Carpet. Soft Mauve ground, with violet-blue medallions ; other designs 
in fine shades of yellow, green, violet and mauve. Size 12 ft. 9 in. by 6 ft. 10 in. 


comprig stock to be cleared at 
RED§ES 
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ersiadl 1> Chinese Carpets 
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a ‘ 
6664. rontarpets, Padd, London Genuine rare Aubusson Carpet of Adam period, size 23 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 2 in. 
Cream ground with small medallion in centre. Borders in shades of rose and 
gold, with other colourings in pale blue, green, gold and rose 


INGTON, LONDON, W.2 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M, QUEEN MARY 





JOHN 
SPARKS 


128 Mount St., 
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London, W.1 


Grosvenor 2265 


Phinese Werks 
of eArt 


Large fine porcelain Bowl, decorated 
in famille rose enamels with panels 
of garden scenes and figures 
Diameter 15 ins. Height (without 
stand) 5§ ins. 


Cu1EN LuNG period A.D. 17356-1795 
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| E. T. BIGGS « SONS, tr. 


32 High Street, MAIDENHEAD 


Phone: MAIDENHEAD 963 
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Set of WILLIAM AND Mary Castors 


By THOMAS BRYDEN, London, 1699. In perfect condition 


Messrs. Kk. T. Biggs & Sons have recently purchased 
| inany interesting pieces of Early English Silver, and 
will gladly send details on application 











mn Fr. LOCK 


OF 88-91 PETTY FRANCE, WESTMINSTER. S.W.1, IS NOW AT 


158 Brompton Road, S.W.3 


Genuine 


Old English Furniture 


SPECIAL—SEVERAL SERPENTINE SIDEBOARDS IN STOCK 


TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 3221 


























STEWART ACTON 


12, Prince Albert Street, 
aa BRIGHTON 


Telephone 
BRIGHTON 5619 





CHINA, FURNITURE, NEEDLEWORK 


FOR EXPORT 


LET ME KNOW YOUR WANTS 


MEMBER BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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| ‘GOODS FOR 
EXPORT 


« PUP Qeaoeonnrnmen 


» 41 HIGH STREET 
> BALDOCK, HERTS 


TEL.: BALDOCK 33 


Home Saturday- Other days by appointment 
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OUR 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 


EXHIBITIONS 


January 


IMPORTANT FRENCH PICTURES 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ART 


FRILRIIVT 


February 
| NEW SCULPTURE BY EPSTEIN 
é PICTURES by DOD PROCTER, 1.8.4 


Saturday 10—1 
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exhibition of Old 
English Silver 
held in the 
Shoturooms of 


Che 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company, x., 
Experts in Old Silber 
112, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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MARTIN B. ASSCHER | ROZENDAAL 


FINE OLD 
MASTERS 


OLD MASTERS 


8 Duke Street, St. James’s | | 8 DUKE STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 | | ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Tel. WHitehall 2888 Tel. WHitehall 2888 
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of Brussels Tapestry, the 
subject being the Feast of the 
Gods Jupiter, Flora, Ceres 
and Mercury 
Early 18th century 


From Margam Castle, 
Port Talbot 
Height \1 ft. Sins. 
Width 15 ft. 


or, 


HANDBOOKS: 


“Old English Furniture” 
PRICE 6/- POST FREE 
$1.50 IN U.S.A. 


**The English Chair” 
PRICE 8/6 POST FREE 
$2.50 IN U.S.A. 


44-52, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 444, PARK AVENUE 
LONDON NEW YORK 























_ RICE & CHRISTY, LTD. 


a 93 Wigmore Street, W.1 


Telephone: Welbeck 7059 





AND 


41 High Street, Baldock, Herts 





,7 
Fine Old English 
Furniture 
a 


Chippendale Tallboy with Secretaire 

in mahogany, with cabriole legs 

and carved mouldings ; untouched 
Height 5 ft. 2 ins. 
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HOTSPUR » RICHMOND 


RIChmond 0548 i7th & 18th CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE open an saturday 
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Fine quality George III caned Settee, rich colour and unusual design. Length 6ft 7ins. Depth 2ft.1ins. Height 2 ft. 6 ins 
Fine 18th century reseda green ground Chinese Wallpaper Room 


] STREATHAM LODGE, SHEEN ROAD, RICHMOND, SURREY | 


Streatham Lodge is a large 17th century house, adjoining the Ritz Cinema, 4 minutes from the Station, and approximately 50 minutes from Piccadilly, W | 
| 
_————= 

















ADAM HOUSE 


(CYRIL ANDRADE) 


71 BELL STREET, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 





WORKS OF ART OF DISTINCTION 


Every Specimen Guaranteed as Described 


| COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH COLOURED SALT GLAZE FOR SALE 
OVER THIRTY SPECIMENS— particulars on application 





Andrade Catalogue of Astbury Figures 10) - 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, COLLECTIONS AND SINGLE SPECI\IENS OF 
OLD ENGLISH POTTERY—SALT GLAZE, ASTBURY, RALPH WOOD. ! 
WHIELDON, GROUPS, FIGURES, ANIMALS, ete. Also CHINA AND ENAMELS 
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LESSER KNOWN AMERICAN 
ART COLLECTIONS 


III. 


BY N. S. TRIVAS 


THE HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY & ART GALLERY, SAN MARINO, 


CALIFORNIA, ccntaining many brilliant English Pictures 


Gallery among the “ lesser known ’’ American col- 

lections is certainly a most obvious understatement. 
During the first ten years following the opening of the 
grounds to the public more than 1,250,000 visitors had 
filed through the massive iron gates of the foundation. 
The library has become well known all over the world 
and the excellent catalogue of the British paintings 
prepared by C. H. Collins Baker (1936) attracted the 
attention of scholars and collectors far outside California 
and America. 


Te list the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 


The Huntington collections were created with rail- 
road money as were California’s Crocker Art Gallery 
(see APOLLO, December, 1940) and Stanford University. 
The immense wealth of the Huntington family was 
mainly due to one man: Collis P. Huntington, an 
uncle of the collector. 


Collis P., frequently called “‘ the elder Huntington,” 
was one of the “ Big Four ” responsible for the financing 
and building of the Central Pacific, the Western part of 
America’s gigantic trans-continental railroad. While his 
partners—Crocker, Stanford, and Hopkins—stayed in 
California the elder Huntington had his offices in New 
York and Washington and there performed those financial 
and political miracles which were as vital for the success 
of the enterprise as were the ingenuity of the technicians 
and the endurance of the coolies who laid the rails. 


In spite of his tremendous wealth the elder Huntington 
did not, until the last years of his long life, acquire the 
taste for luxury which was early manifest in his partners. 
Having made more than twenty million dollars he 
remained as stingy as in the days when he was a hardware- 
store owner in Sacramento. “‘ Young man, you can’t 
follow me through life by the quarters I have dropped,” 
was his famous remark to the clerk of the Palace Hotel 
who had overcharged his bill with twenty-five cents. 
Another of his favourite sayings was: “ I shall never be 
remembered for the money I have given away.” 


Until his second marriage at the age of sixty-three, 
Collis P. Huntington remained completely disinterested 
in art and seems not to have acquired any important 
paintings. In later years he was quoted as saying that 
he had “ half a million dollars worth of pictures.” He 
was probably referring to the early Flemish and Italian 
** Madonnas ”’ collected by his second wife, Mrs. Arabella 
D. Huntington, which form at present the Arabella D. 
Huntington Memorial Art Collection at San Marino. 
The kind of art that appealed most to the elder Hunting- 
ton himself is best described by his own words, quoted 
from Oscar Lewis’ interesting book, The Big Four. 
The following is Huntington’s description of his favourite 
picture which he acquired for 25,000 dollars : 





“ There are seven figures in it—three cardinals of 
the different orders of their religion. There is an old 
missionary who has just returned ; he is showing his 
scars, where his hands are cut all over ; he is telling a 
story to these cardinals ; they are dressed in luxury. 
One of them is playing with a dog; one is asleep ; 
there is only one looking at him—looking with that 
kind of expression saying what a fool you are that you 
should go out and suffer for the human race when we 
have such a good time at home. I lose the picture in 
the story when I look at it. I sometimes sit half an 
hour looking at that picture.” 


Henry Edwards Huntington, the nephew, business 
associate and successor of Collis P. Huntington, inherited 
not only a considerable part of his uncle’s fortune but 
also much of his character. During the greater part of 
his life he was a hard-boiled business man who showed 
little interest in art. In 1892 he moved to San Francisco 
where he managed the extensive Huntington interests on 
the Pacific coast. 


Later he purchased the San Marino ranch about eleven 
miles outside Los Angeles, and two years after he retired 
from business and subsequently devoted himself to the 
collecting of rare books and paintings. He was divorced 
from his first wife, a niece of the elder Huntington, 
and in 1913 he married Arabella D. Huntington, the 
widow of his uncle, adding to his own considerable 
fortune the immense wealth of the Huntington family. 


From that time he started buying on a big scale. 
For the first time in history Huntington money was being 
spent for other than mercantile purposes and being 
spent lavishly. Huntington’s main hobby became the 
collecting of rare books, manuscripts, and incunabula. 
Soon he concentrated on the history and literature of the 
English-speaking peoples, restricting his purchases to 
first, early, and rare editions and manuscripts. In the 
field of English books printed before 1641 the Huntington 
Library became the world’s third or fourth, ranking 
immediately behind the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library, with the Folger Shakespeare Library its equal 
or possibly preceding it. 

To achieve this it took Huntington less than twenty 
years, and it is only natural that he had to make up in 
money what he could not spend in time. For a long 


period he was spending an average of a million dollars 
a year on his books. He used to buy complete libraries ; 
for instance, the E. Dwight Church Library, the Alfred 
H. Huth Library, the Bridgewater Library, the Kemble- 
Devonshire collection of English plays, and others. 
Quite different from this concentrated drive on rare 
books were Huntington’s methods of assembling his 


APOLLO 





Fig. I. 


collection of paintings and objets d’art. Here, as in the 
field of books, he had a marked predilection for the 
products of British genius. The great English portrait 
painters of the XVIIIth century were his favourite 
masters. But the acquisition of paintings and tapestries 
proceeded on a smaller scale and at a far slower pace 
than the assembling of books. According to his bio- 
grapher, Robert O. Schad, the annual additions to the 
collection did not exceed six canvases. Fortunately the 
importance of the collection lay in the quality of the 
paintings and not in their quantity, and the quality of 
almost every piece as well as of the ensemble was 
astonishing. 


The gallery building, which formerly served as 
residence, and the later erected library stand on a knoll 
overlooking San Gabriel Valley surrounded by two 
hundred acres of beautiful lawns and gardens. On a 
clear day the roof tops of Los Angeles can be seen on the 
horizon. Exquisite pieces of French and English furni- 
ture, Sévres and Chelsea, Savonnerie and Beauvais 
hangings, bronzes and terra-cotta fill the rooms and 
halls of the mansion. 


More than the library this collection seems to reflect 
the personal taste of the owner. The brilliant English 
portraits of the late XVIIIth century dominate the 
scene: there are ten paintings by Gainsborough, nine 
by Reynolds, eleven by Romney, and so on. Of the 
fifty-six paintings acquired during Huntington’s lifetime, 
fifty-two are portraits of that period. The present 
Curator, Mr. Maurice Block, has tried to repair the 
omissions by acquiring a number of earlier English 
portraits by G. Kneller, W. Hogarth, and Th. Hudson, 
as well as some landscapes by John Crome and Richard 
Wilson. 


One-sided as the collection may appear to the art- 
historian it fascinates the connoisseur by the exquisite 
quality of each and every piece. From this point of view 
the collection is unrivalled in America and probably would 
stand a comparison with any private collection in Europe. 

One may pass with a smile the Sir Thomas Lawrence 


VIEW ON THE STOUR, near Dedham 


By JoHN CONSTABLE 


“ Pinkie,”” that saccharine-like portrait of young Sarah 
Moulton-Barret, which is the favourite picture of the 
tourists visiting San Marino. But turning to Gains- 
borough’s “‘ Blue Boy ” on the walls of the same room 
one must admit that this picture, usually reproduced 
as a companion piece to “‘ Pinkie ’’ and sharing with the 
latter the unreserved adulation of the public, is a master- 
work of a quite different grade. Like many a great 
painting it has suffered from a loud and impudent 
publicity. However, if we succeed in eliminating from 
our mind the thousands of “‘ Blue Boys” on candy- 
packages and cigar-boxes, on coloured post-cards and 
at charity-carnivals, we shall certainly enjoy the masterly 
brush-stroke, a bold palette and a graceful composition. 
In spite of some Van Dyck reminiscences this portrait 
has all the qualities of an original masterwork. 


Less publicized than the “* Blue Boy,”’ but an excellent 
example of Gainsborough’s “ grand style,” is the life- 
size portrait of Juliana, Lady Petre (Fig. II), painted in 
1788. Next to it hangs the artist’s famous landscape 
“The Cottage Door,” acquired in 1922 from the Duke 
of Westminster’s collection where it had remained for 
almest a century. Of an equal quality are the master’s 
beautiful life-size portraits of Mrs. Henry Beaufoy and 
of Mrs. John Meares (both formerly in the Alfred C. 
de Rothschild and in the Carnarvon collections). A 
number of other large canvases and Gainsborough’s 
half-length portraits of Anne, Duchess of Cumberland, 
and of Mrs. Henry Fane complete this brilliant series. 


Perhaps the most fascinating portrait of the whole 
collection is Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Jane, Countess of 
Harrington ’’ (see APOLLO, September, page 67). While 
lacking Gainsborough’s vivid and nervous brush-stroke 
this portrait conveys an impression of grace, harmony, 
and “‘ grandeur ”’ such as none of the artist’s contempor- 
aries or followers have ever achieved. The colour- 


scheme of the dress, brick-red with a grey-violet lining, 
dominates the picture ; landscape and sky serve merely 
as an unobtrusive background. 


In the Main Hall may be seen Reynolds’ full-length 
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LESSER KNOWN AMERICAN ART COLLECTIONS—III 





Fig. IT JULIANA, LADY PETRE Fig. III LADY HAMILTON IN STRAW HAT 
By THomAs GAINSBOROUGH By GEORGE ROMNEY 
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Fig. IV. FREDERICK FRANKLAND, Director of the Bank Fig. V MAN IN A WHITE SILK VEST 
of England. By HOGARTH By JoseEPpH HIGHMORE 
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Fig. VI. THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE, Beauvais Tapestry. Designed by FRAN¢coIs BOUCHER 


portrait of Jane’s mother, Mrs. Edwin Lascelles, after- 
wards Lady Harewood. Both pictures were acquired 
from the Earls of Harrington. The fascinating row of 
Reynolds’ paintings at San Marino includes the portraits 
of ‘* Lavinia, Countess Spencer with the young Viscount 
Althorp,” painted about 1784; a half-length likeness of 
her as a young girl before her marriage to George John, 
Viscount Althorp who became 2nd Earl Spencer in 1783 ; 
full-length portraits of Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire (daughter of the rst Earl Spencer) ; and Diana, 
Viscountess Crosbie. Of the famous though rather 
superficial portrait of ‘‘ Sarah Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse ” the Huntington Gallery owns the first version 
signed and dated: “* J. Reynolds Pinxit 1784.” A later 
replica of this painting, dated 1789 and also signed but 
supposedly executed by one of Reynolds’ assistants, is in 
the Dulwich Gallery, London. 


Sir Henry Romney, who was younger than Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, tried to combine the characteristic 
qualities of both masters but rarely achieved in his 
portraits more than a high degree of sound craftsmanship. 
In San Marino he is remarkably well represented. Large 
portraits of “‘ Mr. Jeremiah Milles,” of his wife ‘‘ Rose 
Gardiner,” of “‘ Penelope Lee Acton ’’ (Nathaniel Lee 
Acton’s second wife), and of Lady Beauchamp-Proctor 
alternate with smaller canvases showing the likenesses 
of Susannah Lee Acton (the first wife of Nathaniel Lee 
Acton), the Beckford Children, Mrs. Francis Burton, 
and other “‘ belles "" of the London society. 


The most charming Romney portrait in this collection 
is “‘Lady Hamilton in a Straw Hat” (Fig. III). John 
Romney’s “ Memoirs " identify this canvas as “ Three- 
quarters in a straw hat, called ‘Emma’.” She is pictured 
here at a time when she was the protégée of Sir Charles 
Greville, several years before her marriage to Sir Charles 
Hamilton, and long before she entered Lord Nelson’s 
life. 


Sir Henry Raeburn, John Hoppner, Francis Cotes, 
and a number of lesser masters are represented by fine 


examples of their art. Constable’s “‘ View on the Stour 
near Dedham ”’ (Fig. I) and Turner’s “Grand Canal in 
Venice (Shylock) ” are among the few landscapes acquired 
during Mr. Huntington’s lifetime. In later years to this 
series have been added Crome’s “‘ Edge of a Common,”’ 
a study by Constable, two beautiful Italian landscapes 
by Richard Wilson, and Views of Dublin by James 
Malton. 


English portraiture of the decennia preceding the 
Reynolds-Gainsborough era is illustrated by a few 
excellent examples. The most impressive among these is 
Hogarth’s “ Portrait of Frederick Frankland, Director 
of the Bank of England ”’ (Fig. IV), painted about 1730. 
The somewhat stiff though characteristic portraits of 
“Dr. Isaak Schomberg” by Thomas Hudson and 
of a ‘Man in a White Silk Vest’’ by Joseph High- 
more (Fig. V) form an interesting prelude to the 
exuberant portraits of the following decades. 


The Arabella D. Huntington Memorial Art Collec- 
tion, housed in the Library Building apart from the main 
gallery, consists mostly of Flemish and Italian paintings 
of the XVth and XVIth century. Some of them such as 
the Rogier van der Weyden ‘‘ Madonna ”’ (formerly in 
the R. Kann Collection) or the two Mainardi portraits 
are of considerable interest. As a whole, however, this 
collection cannot compete with the Huntington gallery of 
English painting. 

Both buildings, the Gallery and the Library, contain 
excellent specimens of furniture by Riesener and Chippen- 
dale, Chelsea, and Sévres porcelains, and several fine sets 
of tapestries (Fig. VI), as well as a collection of English 
miniatures. The calm and peaceful atmosphere, the 
beautiful scenery, the quality of the paintings and the 
objets d’art, and the richness of the library make San 
Marino an ideal place for the study of English life and 
history of former centuries. Henry Edwards Huntington 
was certainly sincere when he stated that this collection 
“ represents the reward of all the work I have ever done 
and the realization of much happiness.” 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, PRA. 
RECONSIDERED 


procession wended its way from Somerset House 

up Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. First came the carriages of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs, then came the hearse with the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Earl Gower, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Dover, 
Sir George Murray, the Right Honourable J. W. Croker, 
Mr. Harte Davies and Earl Clanwilliam as pall bearers ; 
the whole members of the Royal Academy accompanied 
it, sixty-four empty coaches of noblemen and gentlemen 
followed. The crowd between Somerset House and the 
Temple was so great that the Metropolitan Police, newly 
organized by Sir Robert Peel, had all their work cut out 
to acquit themselves with honours of this their first job 
of magnitude. The funeral was that of ‘‘ Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Knt., LL.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London and Knight of the Royal 
French Order of the Legion of Honour, died 7th 
January 1830 in the sixty-first year of his age ’"—to quote 
the inscription on the lid of the coffin. 

Shortly after this solemn event, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
executor, Mr. Archibald Keighley, might have been seen 
sitting at his desk, pensively scratching his head and 
wondering how he could meet a claim of something like 
a thousand pounds for the expenses of this magnificent 
funeral out of an estate that was insolvent. That he 
eventually succeeded was due to the willingness of the 
creditors to shoulder part of the expense themselves. 

Such was the end of a life that for all its forty-odd 
years in London had been one of unbroken and excep- 
tional prosperity. In fact, however, a review of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s whole existence presents a spectacle 
of glaring contrasts, contradictions and even mystery. 


“* The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 


Oy the morning of January 21, 1830, a great funeral 


So let us cast our eyes back on another scene, some 
fifty-six years or so earlier. The scene is the parlour 
of the Black Bear Inn, Devizes, Wilts ; the year some- 
where about 1774. Amongst the customers assembled 
is the great David Garrick. The landlord of the Black 
Bear, one Thomas Lawrence, who had successively been 
a law student, an attorney, an actor, a revenue officer, a 
farmer, is at the moment not in the room, but his voice 
is heard calling, “‘ Lucy, send Tommy along, if you 
please ; he has had enough lessons for to-day.”’ Lucy, 
the landlord’s genteel wife—she was related to the noble 
house of Powis—and incidentally the mother of sixteen 
children, lets Tommy go reluctantly, knowing what her 
feckless husband has in mind. 

Now the door opens and mine host, the one-time actor, 
enters as dramatically as he can contrive, holding by his 
hand an exceptionally handsome child of five, or there- 
abouts, with uncommonly large and lustrous eyes and long 
flowing locks. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” proclaims mine host, 
‘“here’s my son!” Pause, to allow the boy’s beauty to 
take effect. Then, with a mixture of pride and affected 
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nonchalance : ‘* Will you have him recite from the poets 
or take your portraits? ’’ General applause—then, a 
recitation from Milton having been asked for, the father 
stands the son upon a table, which thus, as it were, forms 
the stage ; the child bows, collects himself, thrusts his 
right arm forward, and begins : 


‘* Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous son, 
Now that the fields are dark and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day . . .” etc., etc. 


thus deceiving the audience, all but Garrick, that glorious 
Milton himself reflected lustre upon the landlord of the 
Black Bear Inn and his family. 

There follow other “speeches from Milton or 
Shakespeare.’”” When the applause has subsided, the 
father produces some of Tommy’s remarkable portrait 
drawings, which Garrick, the bosom friend of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, examines with an expert eye, and now is heard 
to say: “ Bravely done, Tommy: whether will ye be a 
painter cr a player, eh?” 

Tommy’s answer, unlike Garrick’s question, is not 
recorded ; yet his whole life seems to have given it in 
one emphatic word: “‘ Both”; for although he aban- 
doned the idea of the stage as a profession, however 
reluctantly, he continued to recite poetry and even to 
act in plays, in private, but above all to the most distin- 
guished audience—his own mind. He was never able 
to rid himself of the actor’s craving for admiration and 
applause ; his whole art, his great gifts as a painter, were 
in the service of his passion to please, as were his spoken 
words and written phrases. It was his besetting weak- 
ness ; but if it was a weakness there is at least this to be 
said in its favour, it made no distinctions of rank or posi- 
tion. Just as he wished, as a child, to win praise and 
applause from the mixed audience of the Black Bear inn, 
so also he desired later in life to please, to be thought well 
of by everyone with whom he came in contact, from 
Emperors and Kings, great statesmen, famous poets, 
celebrated actors, down to society butterflies, poor 
students and his own servants. His very last words: 
“‘ John, my good fellow, this is dying!” imply a gracious 
compliment to his valet. 

Now another glimpse of the painter. He is now at 
the height of his fame ; a man of thirty-seven. It is two 
o’clock in the morning. Montague House, Blackheath, 
the residence of the unhappy Princess of Wales (later the 
uncrowned Queen of George IV), is in almost complete 
darkness ; but there is still light in the chamber of the 
Princess. At last its door opens, a man’s figure emerges, 
stealthily. Another door opens and an alarmed lady of 
the household, recognizing the man in the light of her 
candle, chides him for keeping the princess up so late. 
With a bow and a gesture, Lawrence calms her. “ Her 
Royal Highness prefers me to all other visitors—as she 
has just told me.”” But the lady fears for his safety. 


“You will surely lose your head !”’ she warns him. And 
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surely enough there are whispers, insinuations, which 
spread and reach the ears of the King. A Royal Com- 
mission is appointed to investigate the matter, consisting 
of My Lords Grenville, Spencer, Erskine and Ellen- 
borough. From all that is criminal “the charity or 
justice "’ of the commissioners freed the princess, and 
their award also exculpated the artist. “‘ Yet such,” 
says Allan Cuningham, “ was his sensitiveness, or his 
vanity ” that he made oath that his visits were platonic 
and pure. One feels inclined to believe that it was again 
both sensitiveness and vanity that prompted him. One 
is inclined to take the more lenient view since there is 
ample evidence of an ingrained ambiguity in the fibre of 
his life, an ambiguity which caused him to appear in a 
different light to different people. 

A well-known artist of the time, for example, gave 
Lawrence this unsolicited testimonial : “‘ I may say with 
safety that Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of the best 
friends I ever had. I found him at all times most ready 
and liberal in his advice and visits . . . he would always 
see the humblest student at home. ... He never lost 
an opportunity of recommending my drawings and 
paintings among his distinguished friends.” 

“With all his genius,” another is reported to have 
said of him, ‘‘ Lawrence was not a person in whose society 
I could have delighted. As, however, he was a painter 
who pleased everybody in his portraits, so he was the 
person who pleased everybody in his manners, except 
those two or three who look rather to the grain than to 
the varnish.” 

Another said of him after his death: ‘‘ He had many 
friends, and no real enemies.” 

It is on record that ‘‘ by a species of generosity which 
may be called extravagance, he laid out much of his 
fortune on sketches, copies and tracings from the old 
masters—or drawings by the young or the undistin- 
guished—and in presents to all who came to him with 
tales of sorrow and distress.” 

Not only, however, was there such an explanation of 
his monetary difficulties, there were even more ambiguous 
ones. It is a certainty that Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
collection of drawings by the great old masters was 
amongst the finest ever brought together by a single man. 
He is believed to have spent £70,000 on their acquisition ; 
and the pound of that day stood in value at the least thrice 
as high as it does to-day. It included the famous Crozat 
Collection, containing selections of drawings originally in 
the possession of the executors of Raphael, and in addition 
a great number of the finest drawings cf Michelangelo 
and Raphael, which, as a journalist signing himself 
‘Veritas ” put it: “‘ could only have been collected by 
a concurrence of circumstances which can never happen 
again.”” The circumstances to which “ Veritas ”’ alludes 
may very well happen again only with different changes 
of ownership. These drawings were, in short, officially 
stolen from Italy and Austria when the French invaded 
those countries under Napoleon. Mutatis mutandis, 
history seems to be repeating itself to-day. 

However, our point is that Lawrence did acquire a 
unique collection, and though it is known that he some- 
times executed portraits in exchange for coveted speci- 
mens, it is certain that he must have spent a fortune on 
their acquisition. All this partly accounts for the money 


troubles that at times seem not only to have depressed 
him but positively frightened him, though money was at 
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the time ‘‘ pouring in.”” No wonder George IV, a most 
prolific and generous patron of his, was heard on one 
occasion to exclaim: “I have paid him £24,000 and I 
have not yet got my pictures. The Duke of Wellington 
is £2,800 in advance to him. All the world is ready to 
employ him at a thousand pounds a picture, and yet I am 
told he never has a farthing !”’ 

It was asserted, indeed, that Lawrence “ gambled 
away his wealth in our London sinks of infamy.’’ Not 
only, however, was this story disproved by the testimony 
of his friends, but he himself said: ‘‘ I have neither been 
extravagant nor profligate in the use of money. Neither 
gaming, horses, curricle, exquisite entertainments nor 
secret sources of ruin from vulgar licentiousness have 
swept it from me.’ We know that his father got into 
heavy debts and that he paid them; and on his own 
testimony he “ began life wrongly ’” by spending more 
than he earned. 

Be that as it may, it will be seen that there is ambiguity 
even in this aspect of his life. 

We now turn to his art. His immense popularity 
during his lifetime shows that he richly earned what he 
so much desired: admiration and applause. He came 
very near to pleasing everybody. 

At the very beginning of his career, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is reported to have said of him: “* This young 
man has begun at a point of excellence where I have left 
off." But he also remarked, on examining the early 
female portraits of Lawrence, that they were deficient in 
the meek and modest composure which belongs to the 
loftier order of female expressions and hazarded a doubt 
whether this fault would not adhere to him.” 

Hoppner, Lawrence’s principal rival and competitor, 
went further. ‘‘ The ladies of Lawrence show a gaudy 
dissoluteness of taste and sometimes trespass on moral 
as well as professional chastity.” It is a reflection not 
without its lesson nor without its humour that “the ladies 
from the moment of the sarcasm of Hoppner, instead of 
crowding to the easel of him who dealt in the contours 
of virtue, showed a growing preference for the rival who 
‘ trespassed on moral as well as on professional chastity.’ ”’ 

In Wilkie’s view, Lawrence’s portraits were ‘‘ more 
exalted and more refined upon the originals than those of 
any other master.” 

“His wonderful powers as a draughtsman,” says 
another contemporary of his who knew him personally, 
“gave him command over the principles of beauty. 
With this beau idéal of excellence ever in his eye, he 
softened the little rudenesses of living nature and brought 
the features as much as possible within the bounding line 
of loveliness. . . .” 

“Phillips shall paint my wife, and Lawrence my 
mistress,’’ said Rogers, the poet-banker. There is an 
entry in Tom Moore’s diary, on the Academy of 1822: 
““Lawrence’s Adonized George IV is disgraceful both 
to the King and to the painter.”” This Adonizing was 
only, however, Lawrence’s habit of ‘‘ softening the little 
rudenesses of living nature.’’ Yet he inspired Byron to 
begin a poem in praise of Lady Blessington. 


““ Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well.” 


proving that Byron at any rate sanctioned the ‘* Aphrodi- 
tizing ’’ style of the artist. 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


From contemporary evidence it is clear that Lawrence’s 
art was as much praised for likeness and truth as it was 
condemned for unlikeness and flattery. His occasional 
lack of success later writers have attributed to the fact 
that he employed assistants. That, however, does not 
seem to have been the case. On the contrary, he seems 
to have been extremely conscientious and painstaking. 

As during his lifetime, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s per- 
sonality and art have since remained the subjects of 
qualified praise and even downright dispraise ; charges 
have been brought against both that seem half-just yet 
never wholly justifiable to even that degree. 

One of the latest historians of British art, Mr. Charles 
Johnson, makes these comments on the artist in his “A 
Short Account of British Painting ” : 

“‘ His merits and demerits were so extreme as to make 
an zxsthetic estimate of his work difficult. He was the 
first and most striking example in England of what has 
since been all too common—technical excellence divorced 
from taste. But his mind was essentially shallow and 
vulgar. The men in his portraits seldom look like 
gentlemen and the younger women never look like 
ware 

One is sorry that this last sentence follows the 
penultimate, because it suggests a shallowness of 
thcught which is not characteristic of this writer. 
Curiously enough, another contemporary of ours brought 
a similar accusation against the men in Van Dyck’s 
portraits. I must, however, not allow myself a digression 
on the difference between men and gentlemen ; and from 
what has gone before in this article the reader will have 
concluded that “ ladies ’’ are not necessarily distinguish- 
able from women. 

Now just-two or three proofs of more than surface 
depths in Lawrence’s mind. Writing to Mrs. Jameson, 
a well-known authority of books dealing with art and 
artists, he confesses : 

“* My thoughts: have almost invariably been devoted 
to Sir Joshua, and, generally, the Italian schools— 
Raphael, Correggio, Titian, even Parmigianino. An 
admirer of the very finest works of Van Dyck, and 
acknowledging the consistent ability of his pencil, I have 
been less his votary than perhaps hundreds since his time 
of distinguished taste and talent (Gainsborough, for 
instance) to whose judgment in other cases I should 
justly bend. Rubens has been infinitely more the object 
of my admiration. . . .” 

“Sir Joshua continues to be more and more my 
delight and my surprise! Rembrandt has another and 
still higher place in my affection (but this, I am aware, 
demands some private explanation). .. .”. Apart from 
the mysterious words in the last parenthesis it is obvious 
that this is not the verdict of a shallow mind. 

When the “ Elgin Marbles ”’ were brought to England 
and offered to the British Museum there were discordant 
Opinions amongst artists and antiquarians as to their 
artistic merit. The evidence delivered by Lawrence 
“was pronounced at the time at variance with the prin- 
ciples on which he painted.” That, no doubt, was true 
enough, but let us see what Lawrence’s evidence was. 
“‘ I am well acquainted with the Elgin Marbles: they are 
of the highest class of art ; and to purchase them would 
be an essential benefit to the arts of this country... . 
Though I have seen the marbles in Paris and know other 
figures of great name, the Elgin Marbles present examples 
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of a higher style of sculpture than any I have seen. I 
think they are beyond the Apollo. There is in them a 
vision of fine composition and grandeur of form with a 
more true and natural expression of the effect of action upon 
the human frame [the italics are Sir Thomas’s own] than 
there is in the Apollo [this is, of course, the Apollo of 
Belvedere. H.F.] or any other of the most celebrated 
statues. I consider, on the whole, the Theseus as the 
most perfect piece of sculpture of a single figure that I 
have ever seen as an imitation of nature [italics again Sir 
Thomas’s], but as an imitation of character, I would not 
decide, unless I knew for what the figure was intended.” 
Now, as a contrast, let us see what a really shallow critic 
had to say about this evidence, at the time. After con- 
fessing that he read it with surprise and astonishment, 
and assuming that no one could do otherwise, he con- 
tinues: ‘‘ There stands ‘ the God of the unerring bow,’ 
escaped in unmutilated majesty through all periods of 
war and desolation [this is not true. H.F.] and still 
moving and breathing Olympus with grace in every 
limb ; and there lies the Theseus . . . wanting the face, 
wanting the hands, and wanting the feet ; eaten by time 
and tempest to the bone; flayed of all external beauty, 
and nothing left but the mass of the statue ; expressing 
nothing, and valuable only to artists . ’ and so on. 
The seven words I have italicized are surely the shallow 
and the vulgar mind in excelsis, if such a contradiction 
in terms may be understood and forgiven. 

And now one further example of Sir Thomas’s mind. 
In a letter to his friend and fellow Academician, Sir David 
Wilkie, he writes: “Yes, I fully agree with you in the 
sympathy of our English pencil with that of Velasquez ; 
but in all the objects and subjects of his pencil, it is the 
true philosophy of the art, the selection of essentials, of 
all which first and last strikes the eye and senses of the 
spectator.” 

Is that, one may be forgiven for asking, really evidence 
of a mind that was essentially shallow and vulgar? And 
for all that our contemporary was, I think, still right, and 
his opinion is, or rather was, anticipated by Lawrence’s 
contemporaries: there hangs over most of his portraits— 
some of the earlier and a few of the late ones excepted— 
an air of vulgarity. Nevertheless one must qualify even 
this statement, because vulgarity itself means essentially 
only something one has in common with the vulgus— 
ordinary people. ‘“ The taste of the Time suited his 
talent,” as his biographer, Allan Cuningham, puts it, and 
put in that way it sounds like—and possibly is—a 
compliment. 

Lawrence’s art was the expression not so much of his 
mind as of his character—the painter ever in conflict 
with the player. But if his art suffered, posterity is the 
gainer, and his memory deserves especially well of his 
native country. Sir Thomas Lawrence was the first 
British painter to put this country “‘ on the map.” Those 
who had gone before, including Hogarth, Sir Joshua, 
Gainsborough, were purely English and, as Lawrence’s 
critic would probably put it, “‘ valuable only to artists ”’ 
and those interested in art. Lawrence’s “ pencil” 
however, was not at all British or national; it was 
something one would incline to call French, were it 
not, in fact, that the French have since become exponents 
of it. One saw many more bad Lawrences in the French 


Salons, or, indeed, in Continental exhibitions generally, 
(continued on page 23) 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN 


By Nicovages ELIAsz 


OT even the smallest collection of 
N Dutch art is conceivable without con- 

taining a few still-lifes. This branch 
of painting, cultivated to such a rare degree in 
old Holland, is indeed well represented at Hill 
of Tarvit by several specimens of its leading 
exponents who lived during the second and 
third quarters of the XVIIth century. Willem 
Claesz Heda’s magnificent still-life in this 
collection can surely be ranged with this 
master’s finest works (Fig. IX). Hofstede de 
Groot was undoubtedly right in calling Heda 
‘‘ the foremost master of tonal still-life paint- 
ing ’’ during that period. Heda, in contrast to 
Willem Kalff, hardly ever made use of colourful 


objects in his extremely well balanced com- 
positions, but always achieved a brilliant silvery 
effect in neutral colours by cleverly contrasting 
metal tones and reflected lights of the various 
objects without an over-bold use of local colour. 
The panel here reproduced is comparatively 
large, measuring 41 by 48 ins., and is in perfect 
state of preservation. 

Heda’s contemporary in Haarlem and 
probably his chief competitor was the less 
brilliant but nevertheless clever Pieter Claesz. 
It is a pleasure to see an occasional picture by 
his hand, but one soon tires of his hardly ever 
varying still-lifes. They are usually breakfast- 
table arrangements painted in a brownish tone 
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Fig. IX. STILL LIFE ARRANGEMENT By Witrttem C.aesz HEpDA 





Fig. VII. STILL LIFE WITH LOBSTER Fig. VIII. MRS. TYNDALL BRUCE FALKLAND (Detail) 
By ABRAHAM VAN BEYEREN By RAEBURN 
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and without much imagination, the lack of 
which Claesz tried to make good by 
unbalancing his compositions. A glass, a 
salver or another object is almost regularly 
seen “‘ tumbled over,’”’ but without doing more 
than making the grouping more artificial. 
The details of his deen on the other hand, 
are of fine quality, and he especially excelled 
in the painting of shell-fish, fruit and glass. 
The still-life by the master in this collection, 
though unsigned, is a very typical example 
with a crab on a large silver plate, a half-filled 
wine glass, other silver and majolica plates, a 
peeled lemon and a salver lying on the table. 

As the last of the still-lifes at Hill of Tarvit 
I reproduce the very fine example by Abraham 
van Beyeren (Fig. VII). The artist, who 
lived a generation later than Heda, was 
undoubtedly the stronger artistic personality 
of the two. His very rare seascapes and the 
dozen or so flower pieces known by his hand 
rather form the exception in this very prolific 
painter’s work, whose breakfast table arrange- 
ments are by no means scarce. It is, however, 
only at rare intervals that the student has an 
opportunity to see an exceptionally fine van 
Beyeren, and the picture in Mrs. Sharp’s 
collection is certainly one of them. 

The remaining Dutch XVIIth century 
pictures, though not bad, are in no way above 
the average. I might mention two large still- 
lifes with dead game, by Jan Weenix, a rather 
nice Italian harbour scene, signed by Abraham 
van Storck, and a good Klaes Molenaer. A 
large colourful and decorative painting with 
pheasants, parrots and other birds is called 
Barlow, but could perhaps on better grounds 
be attributed to Gillis d’Hondecoeter. 

Before leaving the Netherlandish school I 
have here again to draw attention to the 
excellent portrait by Nicolaes Eliasz, which 
has already been described in the April issue, 
1941, of this journal. As there was no room 
for a reproduction at that time, an illustration 
of it is now given in Fig. VI. Although in 
pose, costume and form similar to other works 
by the master, this portrait of a young woman 
combines charm and dignity with exceptionally 
fine quality of the brushwork, and the face and 
hands are modelled more subtly than is usual 
with Eliasz. 

Among the British pictures at Hill of 
Tarvit some works by Sir Henry Raeburn and 
Allan Ramsay are conspicuous. The latter is 
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well represented by four portraits, two of 
which are fairly well known through repeated 
exhibition: the half-length of Mrs. Muir of 
Calder, seated, in richly laced dress, and an 
excellent three-quarter length of an unidentified 
lady in a blue costume, seated by a table 
covered with red velvet cloth. The third 
portrait is that of an officer of the Scots 
Guards, Captain Thomas Wallace, a fine bust 
in the half profile position, which is unusual 
for Ramsay. The bust of Miss Stuart of 
Ardvorlech in this collection would not be 
remarkable for its artistic quality, but deserves 
recording because it is perhaps Ramsay’s only 
known attempt at pastel painting. The por- 
trait, which is nearly de face, represents a 
youngish woman wearing a highly patterned 
dressing-gown with a fichu, a pearl necklace 
and laced headwear. It is signed “A. 
Ramsay,” but bears no date. 

The bust of John Tait of Harviston, a 
middle-aged gentleman with powdered hair, 
in a dark grey coat with white stock-tie, need, 
in my opinion, not be doubted as a Raeburn. 
Admirers of this painter, for obvious reasons, 
frequently make the mistake of contesting the 
authenticity of a weak Raeburn portrait, and 
some have done so in the case of this picture. 
It is certainly not very good, but there exist 
literally hundreds of similar examples by 
Raeburn which are of rather mediocre quality 
and yet there is in many cases documentary 
evidence for their authenticity. The other 
work by the same master at Hill of Tarvit is 
the rather fine portrait of Mrs. Tyndall 
Bruce Falkland of Falkland (Fig. VIII). Painted 
in Raeburn’s more sketchy later style, this 
vivid portrait shares one characteristic with 
the vast majority of his works: a finely 
modelled and expressive head rests on a life- 
less, stiff and badly painted body. However, 
by cleverly contrasting the whiteness of the 
dress with the sitter’s black hair and eyes 
before a pale and dim background, the painter 
succeeded in his apparent aim of giving a 
life-like portrait of a good-looking tempera- 
mental young woman. 

To conclude this short record of the Hill 
of Tarvit pictures, it only remains to be said 
that the small number of modern works are of 
the same standard of good taste as the examples 
by earlier masters. Especially two delightful 
little flower pieces by Fantin-Latour are 
outstanding for their fine quality. 
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FROM BYZANTINE MANUSCRIPTS AND 
IVORIES TO THE GOTHIC SCULPTURE 


OF CHARTRES 


ATHEDRALS of Northern France have often 
> shocked any Anglo-Saxon visitor who had been 
contented with the more kindly dignity of English 
Gothic. The fantastic skeleton of flying buttresses at 
Amiens, Beauvais, Le Mans, or Bourges, associated with 
the monstrous height of the Continental Gothic, together 
with the overpowering forest of a thousand statues cover- 
ing the later facades at Rheims and Rouen and elsewhere, 
might create an impression of disquiet or even of night- 
mare, when compared with cathedrals nearer home. In 
the end it is possible to be left unsatisfied by monstrosity, 
and perhaps Chartres outlasts some others in recollection 
for the very reason that its most significant portions were 
built long before any taste for the Flamboyant had deve- 
loped ; also the urge to outdo some neighbour in size or 
complexity had not yet become a serious motive when 
its last rebuilding was planned, so that a singleness in 
purpose adds to an impression of strength conveyed by 
the restrained dimensions and decorations of the main 
fabric. Nevertheless it is a striking and even intimidating 
experience to run the gauntlet of the strange sculptures 
which cluster round the oldest or more Romanesque 
doorway at Chartres; years afterwards one remains 
haunted by the cold enigmatic questioning with which 
the faces of the colossi seem to look down from the west 
front upon a modern mortal venturing between their ranks. 
We propose in this note to draw attention, more 
pointedly than in most accounts, towards an association 
of such feeling with the artistic ancestry of these colossi 
which are among the oldest large sculpture in any French 
cathedral. There are hints seeking the peculiar strength 
of this art in a development of Byzantine from Syrian, 
Persian, and Celtic decoration, and we shall suggest that 
these hints might well be followed up more closely. It 
may turn out that the Romanesque aspect of Chartres is 
not to be regarded only as crude germ of the later 
medizval or Gothic, but as an immortal vision from the 
earlier or “‘ Dark ’’ ages, exhibiting a spirit which sur- 
vived and outshone the terrors of a stormy thousand years. 
Apart from its sculpture, and its unrivalled glass of 
175 lights from the XIIth and XIIIth centuries, Chartres 
cathedral is remarkable for a general austerity in its 
architecture strangely mingled with an occasional inten- 
sity suggesting the emotion of a fanatic. In fact, the 
present writer was sent there by a shrewd Hungarian 
scientist, who said to him: “ If I were to revisit Paris 
for only three days I would always go away and spend 
one of them at Chartres—without doubt that place was 
built by a madman.” It is true that the buttresses, more 
soberly massive in relation to the general anatomy than 
usual, have a disturbing uncanniness in odd features, 
such as their fantastic wheel-spoke supports. This is 
just discernible in Fig. I to the right of the south porch. 
It is true that the delicate filigree gallery running 
behind suggests the queerest revulsion from those enor- 
mous austere projections of stone. It is true that one is 
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left aghast at the audacity of mixing a motif of clustering 
vertical lines in the truncated towers above the south porch. 
Throughout the building runs a weird harmony in dis- 
cord, suggesting that those who completed the main 
structure at various stages possessed an almost patho- 
logical insight into the dreams of their earlier masters. 
Neglecting some post-Renaissance reliefs in the interior, 
and the famous solitary XVIth-century angels who 
dominate the surrounding country from the roof, the 
sculpture consists mainly of two kinds: (a) The several 
hundred figures of very Romanesque appearance decor- 
ating the west portal; these survive from the XIIth- 
century building that perished in the fire of 1194 and 
were probably carved between 1110 and 1190; (b) The 
705 figures of the north porch and the 783 figures of the 
south porch; these are of rapidly matured Gothic 
character and were probably carved between 1205 and 
1270. This sculpture shares with figures from other 
French cathedrals some of the most gracious genius of the 
XIIIth-century Gothic, and for that reason is less 
startling ; we will briefly touch upon some of its features 
before turning to the earlier Romanesque of the west front, 
which is quite unique, and which raises such intriguing 
problems of the spirit of modern and of pre-Gothic art. 


In the sculpture of the XIIIth-century porches, a 
perfect naturalism comes within sight for the first time 
since ancient Greece: the superbly characterized figures 
have no longer the exaggerated head and slender elongated 
body of the earlier Romanesque, when an effigy was as 
verily a decorated pillar as a human representation. The 
new conception was of statues in their own right, and 
their draperies flow in human lines instead of conven- 
tional parallels. Nothing surpasses them before Michel- 
angelo or since the Athens of Pheidias. We illustrate two 
only out of the numerous colossal figures which lean 
from their pillars in the two porches (Fig. II), of which 
the south was seen in Fig. I. Less well known are the 
hundreds of tiny scenes running round the inside of 
these porches. We illustrate two of these, the woman 
opening a book in charming grace of diligence and care 
(Fig. III), and the calm symbolic Deity in the act of 
creating Adam (Fig. IV). Scores of legends and symbols, 
of all the virtues and vices, and the terrific crises of 
martyrs’ life and death, are recounted in these minor 
sculptures which border both porches, and between are 
tiny miniature reliefs of a vivacity and grace unsurpassed 
in any age ; while, dwarfing them, each colossal saint or 
apostle or legendary knight has a portrait individuality 
which reinforces the little effigy of his life’s adventure 
carved in miniature between his feet and the column at 
which he stands. Not all the figures carry calm and grace : 
among the carved stories are some of the most sinister 
devilries even of the medizval imagination. For instance, a 
fiend, carrying over his shoulder a woman whose hair trails 
behind his monstrous clawed feet, is outdone in sheer 
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malice by his neighbour, who with ironic gentleness is lead- 
ing away a queenly figure by a paw laid along her cheek. 


In contrast to this throng of perfectly proportioned 
creatures from the XIIIth century, vivid in their anato- 
mical realism however preposterous in their legend, the 
strange figures carved before 1194 on the west portal are 
at first repellent in their apparently uncouth and con- 
ventional stiffness. But they are very far from lifeless : 
on the contrary, when in pursuit of certain suggestions 
we trace this earlier art back to oriental traditions and 
try to realize the attitude of mind of the pre-Gothic 
sculptors, their curiously convincing power mzy be 
found to have very human origin. We begin to appreciate 
an artistic vitality which expressed itself through sym- 
bolic and formal rather than representational technique 
but which can be as compelling as the more naturalistic 
arts of classical, Gothic, Renaissance, or modern times. 
We illustrate two groups of the colossi from the XIIth- 
century west door (Figs. V and VI), together with one 
typical from the hundreds of minor figures, here Pytha- 
goras bending intently over the mathematics which 
absorbed him (Fig. VII). 

It matters little who were those colossal kings and 
queens. Possibly they were intended as the traditional 
ancestors of Christ. But the artist or artists had an 
uncanny sense of timeless watchfulness, as strong as had 
also been expressed in the tomb sculptures of ancient 
Egypt. The calmness of Egyptian monuments may 
suggest a uniformly cruel superiority to the affairs of 
ordinary mortals, while the calm of the Romanesque 
colossi at Chartres suggests instead a wide variety of very 
ordinary temperaments grown powerful through having 
learnt to overcome a hard world: they remain sym- 
pathetic because that learning was only attained by a 
discipline of self-mastery. There are nineteen surviving 
of these colossi, though originally there must have been 
twenty-four ; they range from pensive to petulant, con- 
templative to threatening, but each contributes his or her 
intense personality to the unescapable question, ‘‘Can 
you endure the terror we have known and attain the 
Vision Splendid which only our strength of mind can 
give ?’’ Between these colossi are countless tiny figures 
representing zodiacal and calendar sequences, symbols 
of arts and sciences, biblical and legendary heroes. 
Almost hidden by the statues are the carved shafts with 
myriad minute figures climbing among stone leaves and 
branches. Under the feet of the larger statues are sym- 
bolic monstrosities such as the ape with a toad on its 
chest and a dog under its foot while a dragon stretches 
its head towards the toad, or a little queen whose hands 
caress the plaits of her hair and the tail of a serpent. 
Above all these is the huge relief of the Christ, of whom 
this unusually austere countenance has been called ‘‘The 
most haunting image of Him that exists.” 


A clue to the impression created by these earlier 
sculptures is provided in several hints from the literature 
which we list in the bibliography : a purpose of this note 
is to urge a closer investigation of such hints by all those 
who recollect Chartres or who have loved other medizval 
masterpieces in this and other countries. We recognize 
that the carvings of the west front are earlier than most 
accepted Gothic, nearly a century before the north and 
south porches and still further ahead of the best-known 
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cathedral statues of here and abroad: we have so far 
adopted the safe term of Romanesque for them, as they 
can be compared with their few predecessors and con- 
temporaries which lead the Romanesque towards the 
Gothic among the decorations at Saint Denis, Vézelay, 
Autun, and Cluny. But Romanesque can be a grossly 
misleading term unless its peculiar non-Roman con- 
stituents are scrutinized. Although it is an exaggeration 
to think of a Cluniac style as postulated by Viollet-le-duc, 
there is no doubt that a spirit in religious art spread from 
the south and east as far as Chartres while the XIIth- 
century church was being built there, and that in an 
important centre for that spread the Abbots of Cluny 
owed much to exchanging missions with Antioch. Crafts- 
men in ivory and book-illumination were spreading 
northwards and westwards in Europe from a Con- 
stantinople which had trafficked much with the intel- 
lectual Renaissance of Bagdad. Textiles from Persia had 
been influencing profoundly the Byzantine carving, which 
had developed most exquisitely in ivory diptychs and 
plaques and caskets, and Byzantine illuminated MSS. 
from the [Xth to XIith centuries have much in common 
with Persian art and even with the amazing Celtic off- 
shoots which spread a radiance from Ireland to St. Gall. 
There are in the available literature many photographs 
of the Byzantine ivories, Celtic MSS., and Persian designs 
which inspired so much of European art, and some of 
their winged monsters are obviously of the same genus 
with the huge flying creatures surrounding the Christ on 
the west portal of Chartres. But some of the Rhenish 
developments of Byzantine art were no further north- 
east of Chartres than the Cluniac Romanesque with 
Syrian ancestry was south-east of it, and we need no 
longer be astonished that, as one commentator has said, 
the pre-Gothic sculpture of Chartres is as Eastern as a 
Gregorian chant. Perhaps we shall some day decide that 
it links the oriental to the Gothic as surely as archaic 
Greek statues link the ancient Egyptian to the classical ; 
though it is possibly undesirable that the Byzantine and 
Romanesque should become as artificially fashionable as 
was once the fate of the pre-classical Greek. 

In detail, the enlarged heads and thin elongated bodies 
of these colossi are not merely ascribable to incom- 
petence or even mainly to the deliberate blending of 
sculpture with architectural structure ; their distortions 
belong to the tangled artistic history which we have 
quoted. They are as Byzantine as the long parallel-lined 
foldings of their draperies, the pearled borders of their 
mantles, the extraordinary interwoven complexities of 
their pedestals. Above all, there is the haunting irony of 
expression which gives the “age-long dignity of the 
Byzantine ’’ and which came only from that unprece- 
dented mingling of severe classical with enigmatic 
oriental temperament. In truth, the Byzantine artist was 
preoccupied with spirit and not with physique, and he 
gained in mystery and tense strength of mind what he 
lost in never attempting the naturalism of the Greek or 
the Gothic or later art: his crudity is at least as honest 
as that of the ultra-modern. A writer listed in our 
bibliography has even suggested that the Byzantine, being 
non-representational art concerned rather with the ideas 
invoked by a symbol than with portraiture of a living 
object, is the real companion to the “ significant form ”’ 
of Clive Bell or Roger Fry or of carvings by Eric Gill. 
The suggestion provides a novel starting-point for the 
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Fig. VI COLOSSI of the West Front, XIIth century 





present day to re-examine the despised arts of the Dark 
Ages; the “ queer” illuminations of oriental MSS., or 
carvings of ivory screens and caskets, may take upon 
themselves a share of the ethereal and the sublime when 
followed to their logical conclusion in those supermen 
and women of the west portal at Chartres. In the thousand 
years between classical and Gothic, human nature was as 
hard-driven as at the present moment in struggling to 
survive the darkness of a perilous passage in history, and 
the art of that age shows traces from which much might 
be derived for the mid-XXth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The accompanying illustrations are from plates pub- 
lished by Etienne Houvet at Chartres. Grateful acknow- 
ledgment is here made, with regret that the state of 
Europe prevents any direct communication to request 
permission. 

In addition to various works of Houvet, the following, 
among others, have contributed to the recollection of 
Chartres and to evolving the ideas of the present note: 

Marriage: ‘‘ The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral.” 

Headlam : ‘‘The Story of Chartres.” 

“ Tel” of Paris: ‘* Portfolio of Enlarged Photographs of 
Chartres Sculpture.” 

Marcel Aubert: “* La Sculpture Frangaise, 1140-1225.” 

Paul Vitry: ‘‘ La Sculpture Frangaise, 1226-1270.” 

Herbert: ‘ Illuminated Manuscripts.” 

Maskell: ‘* Ivories.”” 

Hinks ‘‘ Carolingian Art.” 

Talbot Rice: “‘ Byzantine Art.” 


Fig. VII PYTHAGORAS AS MATHEMATICIAN Also various publications of the British Museum and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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MOZART’S LAST QUARTETS 


BY A. HYATT KING 


HEN Mozart died on December 5th, 1791, he 
W had completed well over six hundred works, and 
left extensive fragments of a hundred more. Of 
all these at least one hundred and fifty are masterpieces, 
yet barely a third of them are in the current repertoire 
to-day. It is not that “ oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy.”” Some are neglected because they require 
resources and combinations of players difficult to obtain 
in the musical conditions of the XXth century ; others, 
simply because they lack popular appeal, and are sadly 
misunderstood. Naturally, Mozart’s big orchestral and 
vocal works, the symphonies, concertos, and operas are 
the most frequently performed, but the quintessence of 
Mozart’s genius lies less in these than in his chamber 
music, and even here certain popular compositions still 
overshadow others no less beautiful. How many who 
listen to or play the string quintet in G minor have an 
intimate knowledge of the last two equally fine quintets, 
those in D and E flat? And how many who are drawn to 
that magnificent set of six quartets which Mozart com- 
posed during 1784-85, and dedicated to Haydn, can pre- 
tend to an equal enthusiasm for those three quartets 
written five years later at the request of the Emperor of 
Prussia? These have often been dismissed as apparently 
too simple ; sometimes as too arid or too laboured, and 
lacking the freshness of their predecessors. Yet very soon 
after he began writing the first of these three intensely 
personal works Mozart was engaged on other music, 
which included some of his very richest creations—the 
clarinet quintet, the concerto for the same instrument 
(in its first form for basset horn), and the incomparable 
opera, Cosi fan Tutte. Immediately after these came the 
second and third of these ‘‘ Prussian ’’ quartets. The 
flame of his genius had indeed burned low for a while, 
and now, when it leaped up again, it was purified and 
chastened, but shot with new colours of transcendent 
beauty. These quartets are, I believe, neglected because 
they are so radically different from the ‘‘ Haydn” set, 
by which they have almost invariably come to be mea- 
sured. For their proper appreciation we should study 
them sympathetically, and try to see them in their true 
perspective. Given this approach, they will be found truly 
to be music for the connoisseur, as, indeed, is all the 
finest chamber music.' 

We must take into account Mozart’s psychological 
state in these years that were for him a time of crisis. 
He was desperately poor, broken in spirit and health, and 
had consequently become more introspective than was 
natural to him. All his genius had failed to secure him 
the patronage and stability which lesser composers had 
won. His forthright utterance, obstinate temperament, 
and the profound originality of his art had all increased 
his difficulties, leaving him, in his thirty-fourth year, 
adrift in the ocean of music, a ship without harbour or 
anchorage. He had lavished all the inexhaustible wealth 
of his invention on the uncomprehending and fickle 
Viennese, but even the unique splendour of his fifteen 
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piano concertos and the brilliance of Figaro had brought 
only ephemeral success, and no regular income. His 
supreme effort, in the summer of 1788, when he wrote 
the last three symphonies culminating in the “ Jupiter,”’ 
left him exhausted and utterly disheartened. Then came 
some harrowing dreary months during which he wrote 
a poignant series of letters to his friend, Puchberg, 
begging for money. Can we wonder he composed hardly 
any music? But the spring of 1789 brought the oppor- 
tunity of a journey to Northern Germany, in the course 
of which the Emperor commissioned, among other things, 
six string quartets. But how was Mozart to make a start 
on them? He had temporarily lost faith in himself and 
in his art. Here the autographs, now in the British 
Museum, are all-important, for they reveal that in his 
initial effort for the first two, those in D and B flat 
(Kéchel Nos. 575 and 589), Mozart had recourse to 
drafts of some quartets which he had commenced at least 
fifteen years before! This is proved beyond doubt by a 
comparative study of the differing styles of calligraphy, 
by the nature of the opening melodies, and by the texture 
and size of the paper. After all, why should he not have 
done this? To overcome a similar diffidence, due 
primarily to a stroke, Handel had borrowed copiously 
from his own and other men’s music, and psychologically 
this is most reasonable. 

Yet even with this start Mozart found the work hard. 
He wrote to a friend that the quartets were “‘ difficult,” 
and this is borne out by the autographs which contain 
far more corrections and erasures than he usually made. 
Three only of the six commissioned by the Emperor were 
completed, and there exists the fragment of a fourth. 
Apart from the distraction of his poor health and other 
troubles, Mozart had difficulty with these quartets 
because he was experimenting, at first perhaps uncon- 
sciously, with a new style. In the past he had striven to 
please his patrons and the public, but they gave him no 
worthy support. After 1788 he was writing mainly to 
please himself, and in the process turned away from the 
wealth of brilliantly varied contrast that he had poured 
forth unavailingly. The natural antithesis to all this was 
uniformity, both in mood and melody, as well as in form. 
The highest degree of uniformity in music occurs in the 
fugue, where the interest and structure centre round a 
single theme. But in string quartets only a judicious use 
of this style is possible, or they would be sadly monotonous. 
So gradually he evolved a scheme of contrapuntal treat- 
ment, keeping the themes as few and as homogeneous as 
possible. In the quartet in D Mozart’s spirit found 
congenial expression in a reflective mood that is sometimes 
taken for dullness. But he also shifts the whole balance, 
and makes everything lead up to a climax in the fourth 
movement ; whereas in all his previous quartets the 
interest was evenly distributed, save for a possible 
relaxation in the minuet. This change can hardly be 
accidental, for the two remaining ‘‘ Prussian ”’ quartets, 
as well as other chamber works of this period, show the 
same re-orientation of design. Through the tentative 
quietude of this quartet in D runs a refined cantilena of 
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a sweetness that is almost new to his music. True, we 
miss the rare freshness and buoyant power of the ‘“‘Haydn”’ 
set, but these delicate autumnal tints offer us much com- 
pensation for the passing of high summer. The andante 
especially is a thing of exquisite beauty, a pure unruffled 
song, after which the slight tension of the minuet finds 
release in the pulsing vigour of the finale. For this 
Mozart deliberately derived his main theme from the 
opening of the first movement—the autograph contains 
the erasure of a draft of a dissimilar one—and so he 
emphasized the shifting of the main interest to this unique 
movement which spiritually sums up the other three. 

Ten months later, with the quartet in B flat, he re- 
peated this scheme, and put even more emphasis in the 
terse but highly complex fourth movement, though he 
also made the minuet and trio longer and more brusque 
than nearly all their courtly predecessors. A few weeks 
more saw the completion of the quartet in F, in which 
Mozart set the crown on his mastery of the new style. 
In its uncompromising but fascinating uniformity this 
quartet is unique in music. Each movement has the 
barest minimum of contrast, but the interest mounts 
steadily to the wonderful finale. This is almost a moto 
perpetuo of crystalline smoothness and peculiar clarity, 
despite the elaborate counterpoint, which is matched only 
by that in the finales of the “‘ Jupiter ’’ symphony and the 
quintet for strings in D. It is music of peculiar joyousness 
and exhilaration, as if Mozart’s spirit were liberated at 
last from the darkness of its long frustration and suffering, 
and were soaring confidently to a realm of transcendent 
peace and radiance. 

Besides this shifting of the balance, these quartets 
have some other important features in common. One is 
a breadth and boldness of phrasing unknown to Mozart’s 
earlier style. Another is the use of musical aposiopesis 
to a degree only exceeded by Beethoven. Yet all three 
have a remarkable delicacy and smoothness in their 
melodic line. This owes much to the general absence of 
contrast and restraint in modulation, but even more to 
the limpid tone-colouring, high in register, that dis- 
tinguishes all these quartets. The necessity of giving 
prominence to the cello, the Emperor’s own instrument, 
makes the texture lighter, but there is little doubt that 
an intense love of pure tranquil sound came to Mozart 
with the re-birth of his art. It pervades much of the music 
of his last years, above all the exquisite quintet for glass 
harmonica, the Die Zauberfléte, and the famous motet 
“‘ Ave verum corpus.” And we should note the closely 
cognate nature of the thematic material, both within the 
quartets themselves and in their relation to Mozart’s 
other compositions of 1789-91. The change from 
exuberant versatility to uniformity helped to concentrate 
the flow of melodic invention, with the result that he 
drew on a deliberately limited store of material. The 
pregnant melodic ideas of the “ Prussian ’’ quartets 
reappear in subtly varied forms, and it is fascinating to 
study them as they germinate over again in such diverse 
works as the magnificent fantasias for a mechanical organ 
in a clock or in the Requiem. From the recognition of 
this spiritual and melodic kinship we can derive the same 
pleasure as from discerning likeness of face and character 
in different branches of a large family whom we know 
and like well. 

There are really no reasons for disparaging these 
three lovely works as lacking in novelty, technical power, 
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or aesthetic quality. Mozart’s sureness of touch and his 
fine spacing of chords are as masterly as ever, and once 
recovered from a diffident start, the wings of his invention 
never flagged. It is a profound error to judge these 
quartets by the standard of his earlier ones. We do not 
assess Beethoven’s last five quartets by the famous 
canons which he established in the three earlier, famous 
as his opus 59, and dedicated to Count Rasoumovsky ; 
nor are we surprised that Verdi’s Otello is fundamentally 
different in style and technique from Rigoletto; nor do 
we dream of judging The Tempest by the style of Shake- 
speare’s historical plays and tragedies. It is strange how 
many critics, while recognizing some of the vital changes 
in texture and spirit in the large works composzd by 
Mozart at the end of his life, have failed to see how the 
“ Prussian ’’ quartets harmonize with his new ideals, and 
are, indeed, their harbinger. Perhaps it is too much to 
hope that they will ever become popular, for the restraint 
of the music makes them difficult to perform convincingly. 
But to form a true estimate of the significance of Mozart’s 
last contributions to chamber msuic, we must appreciate 
the full context of these quartets, and avoid measuring 
them by irrelevant standards. For they do possess great 
beauty in their own right, nor does it grow less with 
intimate acquaintance. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The Second United Artists’ Exhibition organized by 
the Royal Academy of Arts at Burlington House in aid 
of H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. 
John Fund should certainly meet every taste, and as 
there are works of real merit from five guineas upwards 
it gives all an opportunity of supporting the great war 
funds and at the same time indulging in one’s particular 
bent in art. There are nearly fifteen hundred exhibits 
and the attendance and business done ought to be large. 
Space in APOLLO is limited for every subject, and notices 
of exhibitions are no exception, and we must confine to 
this paragraph the following names, to give one an idea 
of the pictures that are on view: ‘‘ Cumberland Ter- 
race,” by Beryl Sinclair; ‘‘ Smiling Girl,” by Dod 
Procter; “‘ Evening, Long Crendon,’’ Wilson Steer ; 
““A Yorkshire Farmstead,’ Oliver Hall; ‘‘ Georgina,”’ 
Philip Connard ; ‘‘ Viscount Grey of Falloden,”’ Fiddes 
West; “‘ Nancy Bannatine,” Frederic Whiting ; “‘ The 
Late R. P. Longden,”” Edward I. Halliday ; ‘‘ Admiral 
Sir Edward Evans,’’ Mario Grixoni. 


The New Year Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
of Modern French Pictures and Contemporary English 
Art certainly includes some outstanding works. Sickert 
continues to hold his position, but one never tires of this 
versatile artist, the “‘ Rue Aguado ”’ particularly awakens 
the interest of its audience; ‘‘ Apollon,’ one by André 
Bauchant ; and Dominique Paul-Peyronnet’s ‘‘ Le Gouter 
sur la Falaise’’ are fine works; and then we would 
suggest particular attention to Kenneth Martin’s 
“Danaé "’; ‘‘ Humphrey Brookes,’’ by Anthony Devas, 
“ Love at First Sight,”” by Carel Weight, and a charming 
picture, “‘ Children’s Story,” by F. E. Henderson, and in 
the space remaining for this notice we must refer to the 
“Flower Group with Violoncello,”” by Ivon Hitchens. 
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HERALDRY AT LANDW ADE 
CHORCH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


Cambridgeshire antiquary, being on a visit to 

Madingley Hall, near Cambridge, was shown by 
his host, Sir John Cotton, fifteen panels of heraldic 
stained glass which, many years before, had come from 
Landwade, the ancestral home of the Cottons from the 
days of Edward III, but whether from the church at 
Landwade or from the old mansion there, which had 
been pulled down, Sir John could not say. There was 
some discussion between Mr. Cole and Sir John as to 
where the Lardwade glass should be placed at Madingley, 
in the church or the Hall, but nothing definite on the 
point seems to have been settled at that time, although 
it was ultimately put up in the Hall windows. The 
important result, however, for us to-day of Mr. Cole’s 
examination of this old glass was that, mindful as he 
ever was of recording matters of antiquity, he made 
careful notes in heraldic language, accompanied by 
coloured marginal sketches, of all the shields of arms 
from Landwade, and they are to be seen to-day, in his 
clear and well-known handwriting, in his MS. entitled 
‘“‘ Gens Cottoniana Cantabrigiensis ’’ (preserved at Hat- 
field House, Hertfordshire (Nos. I, II, and III). As will 
be noticed, Cole’s sketches are in no sense replicas of 
the shields, but are designed only to give a correct 
rendering of the heraldry. 

At Madingley Hall these panels remained until 1870, 
when, on the sale of that house, they were removed to 
Hallingbury Place, Essex, the seat of the Archer-Houblon 
family and, to complete the tale of their wanderings, they 
were given, about eighteen years ago, by Major Archer- 
Houblon, to the Rev. Jocelyn J. Antrobus, Vicar of 
Bishops Hatfield, for replacement in Landwade Church. 
Unfortunately, five of the panels noted in Cole’s MS. 
having been lost in the course of successive removals 
before the gift to Mr. Antrobus, ten only were available 
for replacement at Landwade. These ten survivors were, 
accordingly, set in the windows of that church in the 
course of its restoration by Viscount St. Davids, and 
they are there to-day. 

With regard to the attribution of the arms noted by 
Cole, as he gives the names in a few instances only, I 
have made an attempt to supply his omissions : 

1. Allington—sable billetée argent a bend engrailed 
silver—quartering Argentine—gules three covered cups 
argent impaling Cotton of Landwade—sable a chevron 
between three gryphons’ heads erased argent. 

2. Cotton impaling Thornburgh—ermine 
gules on a chief gules a bezant. 

3. Jenney—ermine a bend gules cotised or quartering 
Buckle—sable a chevron between three buckles and 
leathers argent impaling Clere—argent on a fess azure 
three eagles displayed or quartering Green—argent on 
a cross moline gules an annulet silver and Montgomery— 
gules a chevron ermine between three fleurs-de-lis or. 


on November 15, 1779, the Rev. William Cole, the 
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COLE’S ARMORIAL SKETCHES (Nos. 1-6) 


4. Peyton—sable a cross engrailed with a mullet in 
the first quarter argent quartering Achard—gyronny of 
six argent and gules and Colville—or a fess gules impaling 
as in No. 3. 

5. Gardener—per fess argent and sable a pale 
counter-changed three gryphons’ heads erased sable 
impaling Cotton. 

6. Heigham—sable a fess checky or and azure 
between three nags’ heads erased argent impaling Cotton. 

7. Clere with quarterings as impaled in Nos. 3 and 4 
impaling Hopton—argent a chevron azure a label of 
three points sable gutté d’eau quartering Brent—gules 
a gryphon segreant argent, Pert—argent on a bend gules 
three mascles or and another coat of Hopton—ermine 
two bars sable on each three mullets or. 

8. Achard impaling Cotton. 

g. Toty—argent on a chevron azure a mullet silver 
impaling Cotton. 
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COLE’S ARMORIAL SKETCHES 
(Nos. 7-12) 


10. Cotton impaling Spencer—quarterly argent and 
gules a bend sable on the gules a fret or quartering Tip- 
toft—argent a saltire engrailed gules. Gousell—barry of 
six azure and or a canton ermine and Wentworth—gules 
on a bend argent three scallops azure. For Sir John 
Cotton of Landwade (died 1593) and Isabel his wife. 

11. Cotton impaling Hildyard—azure three mullets 
or quartering Filiol—vair argent and azure. 

12. Rendlesham—gules three stags’ heads caboshed 
argent impaling Cotton. 

13. Cotton impaling Abbot—gules a chevron be- 
tween three pears or for William Cotton of Landwade 
(died 1453) and Alice his wife. 

14. Nelson—per pale argent and sable three fleurs- 
de-lis in pale counterchanged impaling Cotton. 

15. Cotton impaling Sharpe—argent three ravens’ 
heads and a bordure engrailed sable for Sir Thomas 
Cotton of Landwade (died 1499) and Joan his wife. 

The three small shields—pen and ink drawings 
without colour—between Nos. 14 and 15 of the arms 
seen by Cole at Madingley are not blazoned in his 
account of his visit to the place in 1779, but reference to 
an earlier entry in his MS. ‘‘ Gens Cottoniana Cantab- 
rigiensis "" casts light upon them. From this entry it 
appears that Cole visited Landwade Church in October 
1742 and found there “at the top of the first north 
window a broken shield with the arms—argent a fess 








Fig. III. COLE’S ARMORIAL SKETCHES 
(Nos. 13-15 and three additional sketches) 


engrailed and in chief a rose gules (Fleming), and by it 
a shield held by an angel with the arms of Cotton,” and 
he notes that “‘ formerly there were other coats about 
the church in the several windows of it now destroyed : 
particularly one recorded by Mr. Layer in his MS. notes, 
viz.: Gules on a bend or 3 lions passant azure with a 
mullet of 6 points in the sinister cheif ”’ (sic). These are, 
evidently, the three small shields shown in his MS. of 
1779 and it seems clear from their position that he drew 
them at the same time as the others shown in the same 
MS., thirty-seven years after he had seen them in the 
church. 

A few words about Landwade Church itself : accord- 
ing to Crockford’s Clergy List, Landwade is a parish in 
the Diocese of St. Edmundsbury which is held with the 
Vicarage of Exning. Landwade having very few in- 
habitants, services are held in its church twice a week 
during the summer only, and, for most practical purposes, 
this church, despite its parochial status, has taken on the 
character of a private chapel for the owner of the Land- 
wade estate. Landwade Church seems to have consisted 
originally of nave, chancel and tower only, but, early in the 
XVIIth century, Sir John Cotton, Kt., built, or rebuilt, 
a chapel on the south side of the chancel wherein he 
himself was buried and which has been the burial place 
of his descendants ever since, or, at least, as long as they 
held the estate. 
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' E are now able to reproduce an 
WV itstaton of one of the ex- 
amples of the two great masters 
cently added to the collection of Nor- 
vich School pictures in the Art Gallery 
f the Norwich Castle Museum. This 
veautiful little painting by John Sell 
Cotman was painted during Cotman’s best 
period, from a brilliant and high keyed 
yalette. The contrast between the sun- 
bathed slopes and the dark belt of trees 
is emphasized in true Cotman manner, 
ind almost succeeds in eclipsing the 
mystery of the cloud enshrouded moun- 
tain in the background. The yellow sail 
of the small boat seems to scintillate in 
the sun’s rays, while the limpid water of 
the foreground is featureless except for 
its own entrancing shadows. The picture 
is full of that elusive quality known as 
atmosphere, and most stimulating in its 
emotional appeal. 


~~ ~~ ~ 
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During the past twenty-five years 
many hundreds of coloured reproductions of famous and 


interesting pictures have appeared in APOLLO, and lately } 


we have heard of two famous schools which have retained 
these pictures from the earliest days of the APOLLO 
Magazine, and they now grace the walls of the art school 
or the rooms of the boys. APOLLO may well claim that 
it has had some share in the encouragement of art 
amongst the boys. The Headmaster of Harrow School 
has recently written: ‘‘ We are not unjustly proud of 
the fact that two boys, who are still at school here, 
had their pictures accepted and hung in the Academy, 
thereby showing that Harrow cultivates the arts even in 
these times.” 

We have a considerable number of copies of many 
of the pictures which have appeared in APOLLO, all 
excellent reproductions, and if any readers would like 
to have copies, applications should be made to APOLLO, 
Mundesley, near Norwich, Norfolk. The prints would 
seem to be eminently suitable for the use of art schools, 
etc., and they are not unworthy of possession by private 
individuals, and in fact inauiries from time to time are 
received from America and elsewhere. 


s ~~ ~ 
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In those anxious times when the safeguarding of irre- 
placeable collections and treasured pieces was felt to 
be the urgent need, in the early days of the War 
time allowed little consideration being given to the kind 
of safety hopefully scught and thankfully found, and proba- 
bly not much thought was given to the ravages of damp. 

Many instances have come to light of damage, almost 
as bad as that which could have been provided by 
direct visitation of the enemy missiles, caused by mildew, 
the microscopic fungus which seems to have a particular 
liking for paintings, and favourite pieces are apt to suffer 
badly. 

Prudence dictates an immediate examination of the 


- THE DISTANT MOUNTAIN—CADER IDRIS 





By JoHN SELL COTMAN 


treasures in the cache, however carefully packed ; damp 
possesses a relentless exploratory function, and an 





THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


By RAEBURN DoBSON 


overhaul of the cases and wrappings may be in time to 
“stop the rot.” 
An instance of direct enemy damage is shown in the 
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reproduction of a Raeburn Dobson of the 11th Marquis 
of Huntly—** The Cock o’ the North”; but as bad 
an adventure was to come, for some vandal or someone 
more keen to keep out the wind and the rain than to 
preserve a work of art, nailed the picture across a window 
to keep out the elements. The attention of a reliable 
picture restorer will no doubt by now have made the 
ugly gashes invisible. 


J S Ss 
The Jennens and Bettridge reproduction in the 
November issue of APOLLO noted as in a private collection 
should be more precisely stated as being in the collection 


of M. Knoedler & Co. Inc. of 14 Old Bond Street, 
London, and New York. 
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The opportunity to illustrate 
the pair of Adam side tables, here 
reproduced, which have recently 
come into the possession of Rice 
and Christy, Wigmore Street, was 
not to be missed. 

The tables are of very rare 
Cuban mahogany, with the tops 
beautifully veneered and figured 
and stand 2 ft. g in. in height, 3 ft. 
wide and 1 ft. 4 in. in length. 

The old Chinese porcelain bowl 
on the left is the K’ang Hsi period 
with exterior floral designs in 
“famille verte’’ enamels on a 
powder blue ground and with in- 
terior decoration of hawthorn sprays 
in “‘ Rouge de fer.” The other 
bowl, Chien Lung period, is decor- 
ated with peonies and ducks in 
‘* famille rose ’’ enamels. 
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Once again the National Art 
Collections Fund, in answer to 
a special appeal from the Trustees, has added a great 
masterpiece to the National Gallery — Rembrandt's 
portrait of Margaretha Trip, which the Fund has pur- 
chased for £20,000 from the collection of the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, and presented to the nation. It 
is signed and dated Rembrandt f 1661, when Margaretha 
Trip was 76, and was in the Townshend, Baring, and 
Wantage Collections. 

The members of the National Art-Collections Fund 
should be justly proud of this most recent acquisition, 
and their thanks and those of the Nation are due to the 
Committee who set about the negotiations for this success- 
ful purchase. Sir Robert Witt, in a circular letter to the 
members, writes : 

‘Many years ago a great authority, speaking about 
the National Art-Collections Fund, said: ‘ There is no 
more patriotic Society at work in Britain to-day, no 
Society doing so much to make the present worth living 
in and doing so much to enrich the future for those who 
find the world of art their chief joy.’ 

“ There is every reason to believe that other works 
of art may at any moment come into the market and it 
will be to the Fund that those responsible for our National 


Collections will assuredly turn if masterpieces are to be 
saved for the benefit of future generations.” 

Here then, is a stimulus to the patriotic, artistic, and 
generous sensibilities of art lovers, who have something 
left over from the war’s exactions on their purses. 


a 
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What is described as a “ valuable new approach to 
public education in the significant historical styles of 
interior architecture,’’ has been developed “from an 
amusing hobby and a passion for miniature objects ”’ 
into an “astonishingly accurate, vital and scholarly 
interpretation of the great decorative styles of the past.”’ 

Mrs. James Ward Thorn, of Chicago, who has accom- 
plished this feat with such patience and skill, has given 
the work of a decade to the Art Institute of Chicago in 





ADAM SIDE TABLES OF CUBAN MAHOGANY 


the shape of a gift of a very large number of miniature 
rooms, which include models of typical American and 
European interiors, illustrating styles from the XVIth 
century to the present times, of Oriental rooms and a 
series of meticulously scaled reproductions of English 
and French styles. 

Mrs. Thorn, with a staff of experts, planned the rooms 
to the scale of one-twelfth, and made exact drawings for 
each piece of furniture, chairs, tables, lamps, furnishings, 
china and so on, all truly done to period from originals 
and reference books. 

Amongst the replicas of famous American historical 
houses are: the XVIIIth century kitchen of the Govern- 
or’s Palace at Williamsburg, Virginia ; the drawing-room 
of the Harrison Gray Otis house at Boston ; the entrance 
hall of the Hermitage at Nashville, Tennessee ; a parlour 
at Mount Vernon; and so on, including a replica in 
miniature of Martha Washington’s tea service. 

What is also very remarkable is that no less than one 
million people have viewed the miniatures at the various 
exhibitions of them, a testimonial to the fascination of 
the exhibits, which have now become a motive for 
educational aspirations. 
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SALOPIAN CHINA 


VERY collector of English ceramics endeavours to 
Hes a few typical pieces of Salopian ware, especi- 

ally those specimens made during the best period, 
which are classed with the finer specimens of Worcester. 
The site of the Salopian pottery was at Caughley, near 
Brosely in Shropshire. The works overlooked the 
Severn valley where all the essential materials for manu- 
facture, including coal, were at hand. 

The Caughley works were established a few years 
before 1750, but there is evidence to show that the same 
beds of clay were worked 1500 years earlier by the Romans 
for making jugs and bowls. Until 1754 the works were 
managed by John Thursfield for Ralph Bourne of Caugh- 
ley Hall. Afterwards they were carried on by a Mr. 
Gallimore until 1772, when Thomas Turner married his 
daughter and assumed control of the pottery. 

Turner is included among the celebrated potters of 
the XVIIIth century. He was a skilful artist and 
designer, many of the copper plates used for Caughley 
transfer printing being of his own engraving. He 
worked at Wercester as a pupil of Robert Hancock. The 
Caughley pottery was under his control until 1799, when 
he sold it to Thomas Rose of Coalport. Turrer died in 
1809, aged sixty. 

The early Caughley ware was not far removed from 
common earthenware, but gradually it improved until, 
by 1756, it had assumed a fine and rather transparent 
character. Earthenware proper was not made at Caughley. 
During the early days the factory was practically a branch 
of Worcester. Porcelain was conveyed by barge from 
Worcester to Caughley, where it was decorated with 
transfers and returned when finished. At that time porce- 
lain printing was a secret process, and, Caughley being sit- 
uated in a remote spot, it was unlikely that strangers would 
be unnoticed in their efforts to induce Caughley engravers 
and printers to reveal the secret to interested enquirers. 

At first Turner personally mixed all the materials for 
his porcelain in his private laboratory. Later he taught 
his sister, Sarah, to do the mixing, and later still, his 
wife and a man named Jones did this work. Printers and 
engravers were kept apart, and every effort was made to 
prevent vital information leaking out to rival potteries. 

The early decorations on Caughley ware were either 
actual copies of Worcester or closely resembled them. 
Blue flowers, birds, and imitations of Chinese porcelain 
on a white ground were the most popular decorative 
motifs, both painted and printed. As the majority of 
the porcelain is unmarked, the similarity of pattern and 
design is often the cause of Caughley ware being mis- 
taken for Worcester. 

Turner’s business instinct realized that there was a 
great demand for Worcester blue and white. He there- 
fore set out to meet it with his productions, devoting 
almost his entire energies to the production of blue 
printing underglaze. In 1780 he visited France and 
returned with a number of experienced painters. This 
visit had a great effect upon the style and decoration of 
Caughley ware. The French influence became notice- 
able in the finer and more artistic porcelains decorated 
in mazarine blue and gold, sprigs and foliage in gilt, and 
designs copied from French Chantilly china. 
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At Caughley was originated, about 1780, the Willow 
Pattern, the Broseley Dragon, and the very popular 
Fisherman pattern. The Willow Pattern was actually 
designed and engraved by Turner, the original copper 
plates, bearing his name in the margin, being still in 
existence. The design he adapted from patterns he dis- 
covered on some early Chinese porcelain. 

The popularity of Willow Pattern was so great that 
most of the Staffordshire potters copied it with but slight 
variations. The Fisherman Pattern, also designed and 
engraved by Turner, was next to the Willow in popu- 
larity. On the right of the design is a boat with half- 
spread sails, on the stern of which stands a fisherman 
holding up a fish. In front rises a duck with outspread 
wings ; and on the left is seated another fisherman with 
his line out in mid-stream. 

Robert Hancock followed Turner to Caughley about 
1774, as did John Rose, who later acquired the Coalport 
pottery and ultimately Caughley itself. Hancock’s work 
is visible on several Caughley designs of this period. The 
milkmaid pattern after Gainsborough, the Panini Ruins, 
a design of a parrot, tree and fruit frequently found on 
black Worcester prints occur in blue underglaze at 
Caughley. From 1786 to 1790 the Worcester factory 
bought from Turner a large quantity of porcelain in the 
white, for subsequent decoration. 

There is a remarkable resemblance between Turner’s 
early pieces and those of Worcester. But if Caughley 
paste and glaze is closely examined, the difference 
between it and Worcester is very distinct. Caughley 
paste is of a cloudy orange colour, while that of early 
Worcester is of greenish-blue. Worcester glaze is dis- 
tinctly whitish in shade, while Caughley has a distinct 
bluish tint, and the blue decoration has not the mellow- 
ness of old Worcester. There is also some difference in 
the way that the glaze is applied. In Caughley ware the 
glaze was usually applied lavishly and more thickly than 
Worcester. Small pools of glaze are sometimes to be 
found on the bottoms of cups and other pieces, but never 
on Worcester. 

Until 1781 the colour used for decorating Caughley 
ware was blue. It was applied by hand in the form of 
painted birds and flowers, etc., or partly painted and 
partly printed, or decorated entirely with transfers. 
Blues vary from greyish-blue, through a dull purple to 
a fairly bright blue. After 1781 mazarine blue with 
gilding, decoration in gold, and polychrome colour with 
gilding were done in large quantities. 

In the later Turner productions a peculiar vivid blue, 
almost violet in colour, was used. This was always marked 
with the filled-in crescent or the disguised Arabic numeral, 
but never with the S, or Salopian impressed. This colour 
has never been surpassed, and is equal to the finest of 
Chinese porcelains. It was invented by Turner, but the 
secret is unknown to-day. 

Many Caughley designs were copied from the 
Oriental, blue printed and painted wares being copied 
from Chinese patterns. Jugs were embellished with mask 
spouts and mugs often had a raised decoration in white 
in the body of the piece, the panels having a printed 
design in blue. A special form of jug having the design 
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of a cabbage-leaf modelled in the body was made at 
Caughley. Raised decoration in the form of small flowers 
in white or blue superimposed are found on baskets and 
other pieces. 

In 1799 Turner sold the Caughley works to John Rose, 
of Coalport, who carried on the pottery jointly with his 
own. China was then made in the biscuit at Caughley 
and transferred to Coalport for decoration. Caughley 
was entirely closed down in 1814, the premises beinz 
demolished, and the materials sent to Coalport. The 
really important period of Caughley china was from 1775 
to 1799. 

All Caughley china is not marked. The usual marks 
are the crescent, the latters S and C (standing for Salopian 
and Caughley), Arabic numerals 1 to g partly marked or 
erased, and the word Salopian impressed. 

The crescent was used both in outline and filled in 
until 1780. It is very similar to the Worcester crescent 
and the crescent used by several other factories. The 
engraved C was one always printed in underglaze, never 
painted. It is found with the impressed SALOPIAN, or 
the letters S AC with a small star is sometimes found. 
SALOPIAN was impressed on the glaze and varies in shape 
and size. It was printed in Roman hand or in capitals 
and was chiefly used on dessert and dinner services. The 
S was used in several forms and was sometimes followed 
or preceded by a cross. It varies greatly in size and was 
used at an early date. It is found both printed and 
painted in underglaze. The erased numeral consists of 
an Arabic numeral in blue with small marks and lines 
erasing and marking it. It is printed or painted below 
the glaze. Turner never stamped his name upon 
Caughley ware. 

Another famous Salopian pottery was worked at 
Jackfield and is supposed to have been working for 
centuries before being acquired by John Rose in 1780. 
Records show that potters from Jackfield migrated to 
Staffordshire as early as 1650. At that time the Jack- 
field works were carried on by a Mr. Glover who used 
the old salt-glaze for his ware. In 1713 he was succeeded 
by John Thursfield, of Stoke-on-Trent, who carried on 
the works until 1751, when he died, leaving two sons, 
John and Morris. Morris conducted the Jackfield 
works, and his brother, who managed Caughley for 
a few years, built a pottery at Benthall, a near-by 
village. 

Morris Thursfield was responsible for the very 
superior black Jackfield ware, highly vitrified and glazed. 
So brilliant was the glaze that it had all the outside 
appearance of glass. The early ware was a red earth 
covered with a lustrous dense black glaze, sometimes 
with scrolls and flowers in relief. This ware, known 
locally as ‘‘ black decanters,’”’ was light in body and was 
sometimes decorated with flowers painted in oils on the 
surface of the glaze, and then lightly burnt in. 

John Rose successfully worked the Jackfield pottery 
for a few years and then, attracted by fresh outcrops of 
clay and coal, he moved to Coalport on the opposite 
bank of the River Severn. Here he established the famous 
Coalpoi: china factory. In 1820 he bought the Swansea 
and Nantgarw potteries, incorporating them with Coal- 
port, employing as painters the famous Billingsley and 
his pariner, Walker. The worm sprig and the Chantilly 
sprig (the cornflower) originally introduced by Billingsley 
at Pinxton were used on Coalport china. Billingsley’s 
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original porcelain recipes were also used, but they were 
too expensive to be worked profitably. 

About 1821 Walker introduced a maroon-coloured 
ground which became a Coalport speciality. Many of 
Coalport’s patterns and designs were copied, complete 
with marks, from Chelsea, Dresden and Sevres porcelain, 
especially the raised flower decoration. The flowers 
were moulded in high relief, often enclosing finely 
painted landscape panels. Many exquisitely decorated 
pieces were painted by first-rate artists, and the beautiful 
rose pompadour was very successfully imitated. The 
dainty turquoise blues and apple greens were also faith- 
fully reproduced. 

The Coalport paste is soft, white and clear ; the glaze 
is white, glassy, and very pure. About 1822 Rose intro- 
duced felspar into the body of his porcelain. For this 
discovery he received a gold medal from the Society of 
Arts. Coalbrookdale is synonymous with Coalport. The 
usual mark is a C and D joined. Sometimes C. DALE, 
C.D., and the monogram C.B.D., and CoaLport. The 
letter S scratched on the body was used on porcelain 
made from Billingsley’s Nantgarw recipe. The felspar 
porcelain was usually marked in red, COALPORT IMPROVED 
FELSPAR PORCELAIN, enclosed in a laurel wreath. Marks 
belonging to other factories were also used, and this has 
caused much confusion. 

It is impossible to describe any definite Coalport style, 
for much of its work was in imitation of famous wares of 
the past. 


CHINESE CERAMIC ART 
Readers are asked to kindly note the undermentioned 
corrections to the captions of the illustrations referred to : 


Page 143. Fig. I. For “ Trip” read ‘ Tripod.” 

Page 144. Fig. II. For ‘“* Tsun Lung Ch’uan work” read 
** Lung Ch’uan ware.” 

Page 144. Fig. V. For “ XVII/XVIIth” read “* XVIIth.”’ 


REDFERN GALLERIES 
The exhibition being held at the Redfern Gallery, 
20 Cork Street, of French paintings, with examples by 
Degas, Renoir, Bonnard, Utrillo, Derain, Soutine, and 
other well known artists, should be visited. It is of a 
remarkably high standard of merit. 


LEGER GALLERIES 
An exhibition is being held at the Leger Galleries 
of the 7th Edition of ‘‘ Nudes by Contemporary Artists.”’ 
This is a feature of the Leger Galleries and is up 
to the usual high standard. 


ARCHER GALLERIES 
The Archer Galleries, as usual, will be closed during 
January, reopening on February 2. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
CEZANNE LETTERS. Bruno Cassirer. (John Rewald). 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF WALTER RICHARD 
SICKERT. Ropert Emmons. (Faber and Faber). 25s. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. Bulletin. December, 
1941. Vol. XXXV. Number 7. 


INDEX 
The Index to Volume XXXIV, to cover the period 
July to December, 1941, is now ready, price 2/3 (post 
free). Application for copies should be made to the 
Publisher of Apotto, at Mundesley, near Norwich, 
Norfolk, 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 
RECONSIDERED (continued from page 7) 


before the war than any other kind of badness, namely, 
what Mr. Johnson has called “ glittering lights and 
smooth slippery paint.”” It is only due to a very common 
habit of generalizing that we in this country have been 
induced to speak of French painting with the bated 
breath of respect. In actual fact, French painting is very 
much like the little girl with the curl: when it’s good, and 
it seldom is, it’s very very good, and when it’s bad it is 
much worse than our own worst—at least, that is the 
conclusion forced upon me time and again. 

Lawrence’s good qualities were appreciated even by 
the best Frenchman. I must, I am afraid, make war- 
time conditions my excuse for being unable at the moment 
of writing to quote chapter and verse; but I seem to 
remember that it was Delacroix, who, when he came to 
visit London in 1825 and to study our “ extraordinary 
civilization,’’ gave a most favourable verdict upon the 
President of the Royal Academy. 

However that may be, thanks to the coincidence of an 
art-loving King in England and the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1818—a congress which was to have organized 
Europe for perpetual peace, Lawrence was the artist 
chosen to paint all its most notable members. Thus it 
comes about that, unlike the catalogues of any other 
English artist before or since, Lawrence’s list cf paintings 
embraces a long series of foreign names both of men and 
women. There are the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
the Kings of France, two of them, and of Prussia, the 
Pope, Cardinal Gonsalvi; there are Prince Metternich, 
General Tchernicheff, the Cossack Hetman Platoff, 
Baron Hardenberg, Count Nesselrode. There is Arch- 
duke and Archduchess Charles, Princess Metternich, 
Princess Licknowski, Count Esterhazy, the young King 
of Rome, Prince Schwzrtzenberg, etc., etc. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence went everywhere, and was 
everywhere received with almost princely honour. The 
French King gave him the Légion d'honneur, other 
potentates made him presents of gold and diamonds, he 
was a member of a great number of Continental acade- 
mies. In short, Sir Thomas Lawrence, more than any 
other English painter, enjoyed a popular reputation. His 
fame had even reached China, because he was commis- 
sioned by King George III to paint tlis King’s and his 
Queen’s portraits as a present for the Emperor of China. 
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ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE. By LupwiG GoLpsCHEIDER. 

Phaidon Edition. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 

This volume of the Phaidon Edition is again so full of 
interest that it would need much more space than is 
available here to do it some small degree of justice. 
Etruscan art is still to a great extent a nest of unsolved 
problems and Professor Goldscheider’s learned intro- 
duction is sufficient warning to anyone who is not a 
specialist in archeology from attempting to enter the 
lists of controversy. As, however, the author has, apart 
from occasional allusions to Impressionism and Expres- 
sionism, avoided esthetic criticism, and since esthetics 
are still ultimately merely a matter of subjective judg- 
ment, the following remarks may interest the layman 
.ithout giving ohence to the archzological specialist. 
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sthetically, then, we may divide the subject as here 
presented into four different categories, viz.: first, 
Ancient Etruscan art in a pronounced style and a charac- 
teristic material : terra cotta, here beautifully represented 
with several reproductions of the sarcophagus from 
Cerveteri of the early VIth century. Even more inter- 
esting than this familiar type, of which a now questioned 
example has long been on exhibition in the British 
Museum, is the amazing “ Apollo of Veii,’’ a life-size 
terra cotta figure of a draped man in the act of striding 
forward. Less archaic in style, it is sui generis except that 
it shows the pronounced movement, and when complete 
probably also the gesture so characteristic of Etruscan art. 
To the second category belong bronze figures, heads, 
masks and other applied arts, beautifully firm in structure 
and form and exquisitely chased. This category is here 
represented not only by the well known Capitoline “* She 
Wolf,”’ but the even more interesting so-called ‘‘ Chim- 
zra” from Arezzo, which, all things considered, is per- 
haps the most satisfying work of art reproduced in this 
volume. The figure, which stands 2 ft. 7} in. high, is not 
an orthodox chimera, as its body is that of a lion, out of 
the shoulders of which grows a goat’s neck and head, 
whilst the tail is in the shape of a serpent gripping one 
horn of the goat with its fangs. This “Chimera” is 
remarkable for its structural excellence, its rhythmic 
beauty, and its exquisite finish. It was found at Arezzo in 
1554 and restored by Benvenuto Cellini. It still, how- 
ever, lacks its tongue, and reminds one in design of a 
medieval aquamanile. Another excellent example of 
what one has become used to calling Etruscan art is the 
over life-size bust of the so-called ‘‘ Capitoline Brutus,” 
which, as so many other Etruscan bronzes, reminds one 
rather of Donatello, who after all was himself an ** Etrus- 
can ” or Tuscan, than of early Greek art. Other beautiful 
bronzes, likewise recalling the Renaissance more than 
earlier art, are the “‘ Running Youth”’ (Pl. 115), who 
seems to me rather an actor in a “‘ war dance,” since his 
whole attitude is a well-known dance pose, and the 
“ Recliring Man,” from the Museo Archeologico, Florence 
(Pl. 104), whose gesture is the only hint of Etruscan origin. 
In the third category are a number of works of varying 
and often inconsiderable zsthetic value, and in the fourth 
a collection of primitive works, so different in style as to 
suggest to the point of certainty their heterogeneous 
origin, in szite of the Etruscan locus of discovery. 

To discuss these categories would lead us too far 
afield. 

We would in conclusion only draw special attention to 
the charming terra cotta head (Pl. 22), the terra cotta 
head of the funeral urn (Fl. 44), the amusing Etruscan 
banqueter (Pl. 60), the Etruscan dancer, part of an 
incense burner (Pl. 71), the almost ‘‘ Gothic ” worshipper 
(Pl. 78), a bronze statuette, with characteristic gesture, and 
finally the bronze statuette of a youth (Pl. 112), the 
latter mainly to show that even the most obviously 
non-Etruscan conceptions (the figure goes back through 
the Greek “ Kouroi” to Egyptian originals, which it 
resembles in such details as the hanging arms, the clenched 
fingers and stretched thumbs, the uncertain treatment of 
the knee joints, the position of the feet) may have claims 
to be considered Etruscan. 


We have found this volume unusually conducive to 
an ‘‘ escape” from the darkness of our days. H. F. 





SALE NOTES 


T gives us very great pleasure to advise our readers that Mr. 
| are Horncastle Smith, who has been with Christie, Manson 

and Woods for nearly fifty years, has appeared in the rostrum, 
and we trust that we shall see him doing his share in the realization 
of the wonderful works of art that appear in these rooms, for many 
years to come. His appearance certainly gave very great pleasure 
to those who were present. 


Prices obtained in the Rooms during December continued 
good, and the fact that practically the whole world has now come 
into the conflict does not seem to have made any difference. Works 
of art above suspicion, and especially if they have a history, could 
not do better ; it pays the seller and the buyer. There are two 
different reasons which make it satisfactory. It must, of course, 
be recognized that from time to time very wealthy and strong- 
minded men and women become collectors, and do not always 
obtain advice when furnishing their lovely mansions. 

December 1. Porcelain and pottery, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
set four Dresden figures, the Seasons, £17 ; two copper splashed 
lustre cows cream jugs and covers, £15. 

To save space, and as it is really not necessary to give the 
periods in silver sales as the actual date of manufacture is prac- 
tically always given, we are not giving the periods in future. 

The sale of Lord Rothermere’s silver brought all the great 
buyers of silver to CHrISTIEs on Wednesday, December 3, and 
some exceedingly high prices were obtained. As we anticipated, 
the total came to nearly £30,000. Apparently there were a 
number of commissions from over the other side but fortunately 
certain English collectors were interested. 

Teapot, Harry Beathune, Edinburgh, 1728, £125; an Irish 
one, James Kelly, Dublin, 1715, £150; bread basket, Elizabeth 
Godfrey, 1753, £60; set four entrée dishes and covers, Arms of 
Duke of Cumberland, W. Fountain, 1806, £340; plain beer jug, 
Fuller White, 1764, £115; another by William Grundy, 1770, 
£130; set four plain octagonal castors, George Wickes, 1730, 
£130; three plain vase-shaped castors, Paul Lamerie, 1738, 
£330; set of three cylindrical castors, 1685, maker’s mark in 
shaped shield, F A, £380; plain teapot and cover, William 
Penstone, 1712, £250; cruet frame for five bottles and castors, 
Edmund Pearce, 1709, £260 ; four cylindrical castors, Alexander 
Roode, 1700, £200; tea kettle, Peter Archambo, 1742, £130; 
Paul Lamerie inkstand, a lovely little piece, with four 
coats of arms, 1734, £510; plain flat-shaped jug and cover, 
Edward Pearce, 1724, £200; set of four Paul Lamerie circular 
salt cellars, 1735, £190; set of four table candlesticks with 
baluster stems, Paul Lamerie, 1733-34, £420; pair sauceboats, 
by the same maker, 1740, £230; shell-shaped basket, 1753, £85 ; 
the next three are all Paul Lamerie’s—oval bread basket, 1734, 
£200; cup and cover, 14 in. high, £350; pair candelabra, 15 in., 
1738, £140; four silver-gilt table candlesticks, John le Sage, 
1732, £250; two more by Paul Lamerie, silver-gilt cup and 
cover, 1745, £390; oval bread basket, £270; plain tankard, 
1638, maker’s mark DI, £360; tankard, Norwich, circa 1660, 
maker’s mark a pineapple, £260; tankard, 1698, Alexander 
Roode, £300; porringer and cover, same maker, 1697, £240 ; 
ewer, 9 in. high, 1685, maker’s mark H.R, with six pellets, £560. 

December 3. Old English furniture and jewellery, ROBINSON 
AND Foster, Ltp.: brilliant heart-shaped brooch, £170; single 
stone ring, £265. 

December 4. Silver, SoTHeBys: William and Mary toilet 
service, thirteen pieces, engraved with coat of arms, maker Benj. 
Pyne, London, 1692, £700 ; dessert service, Paul Storr, engraved 
with crest, London, 1815, £300 ; pair dishes, 1727, 151 0z., £35 ; 
another pair, Thos. Mason, London, £32; dish with deep centre, 
London, 1747, £52; four candlesticks, with short baluster 
columns, Peter Harache, 1685, £140; set three tea caddies, 
Robert Cox, 1756, £43; tureen and cover, 1773, £45; James 
porringer and cover, with china decoration, 1686, maker’s mark, 
E.V., £95; two pairs candlesticks, Boulton, Birmingham, 1798, 
£125; silver-gilt salver, 24) in., London, 1818, £42; and one 
of 1737, John Tuite, London, £78. 

December 4. Pictures, drawings, etc., ROBINSON AND FOSTER, 
Lrp.: “* Portrait of Bianca Capello,” by A. Bronzino, £52 tos. 

December 5. Pictures, CHrisTreEs: “‘ The Holy Family,” 
Francia, £158; ‘‘ Town on River,” signed with monogram, Aert 
Van Der Neer, £105; “ Virgin and Child,” Andrea Previtali, 
£220; ‘‘ The Rape of Europa,” G. R. Romanelli, £136; 


Philosopher in his Study,” D. Teniers, £115; ‘* Portrait of Mrs. 
Ross,”” George Romney, only fetched £115 (this picture is referred 
to by Ward and Roberts in their ‘‘ Romney’; ‘‘ The Coast of 
Scheveningen,’”” Aelbert Cuyp, £399; “ Stream,” A. Van Der 
Neer, £231 ; ‘‘ Rembrandt’s Mother,” panel, 10 in. by 8 in., £200; 
“The Dogana, Venice,” F. Guardi, £126. 

December 5. Ceramics and furniture, SOTHEBY’S : 
set of Monkey Musicians, {£60 ; 
Mary design, £27. 

December 10. Fine jewels, CHRISTIES : this sale of wonderful 
jewellery, sold for the Red Cross and Russian Funds, realized 
the magnificent total of £19,419 18s. 

December 11. English and French furniture and Chinese 
porcelain formed by the late Lord Rothermere, CHRIsTIEs : four 
famille noire cups and saucers, K’anh Hsi, £178; famille teapot 
and cover, £121; pair teapots and covers, yellow and green 
elephant spouts, £189 ; four sauce dishes, £325 ; figure of a boy, 
£153; pair powdered blue bottles, £121; set three vases and 
covers, £121; pair Chippendale mahogany chairs, £121 ; Chip- 
pendale arm-chair, £105; twelve mahogany Chippendale and 
two arms, £630; Chippendale centre table, £252; commode, 
£84; Sheraton semicircular sideboard, £110 ; Georgian library 
table, £630; Chippendale mahogany commode, £158; another 
one, £168; a smaller one, exceptionally fine, fitted with three 
drawers, with carved foliage border, 4 ft. 2 in. wide, £357; 
twelve mahogany arm-chairs, Hepplewhite design, £147; Old 
English red lacquer bureau bookcase, the whole decorated with 
Chinese landscapes, £110 ; an Old English lacquer cabinet, £100 ; 
suite George II furniture, with gilt frameworks, the seats covered 
in modern French tapestry, pair settees, pair oval stools and six 
arm-chairs, £420; the following Chinese enamelled porcelain : 
pair eggshell saucer dishes, Yung Cheng, £105; pair oviform 
eggshell vases, same period, from the Morgan oe £352; 
pair oviform famille verte jars and covers, K’ang Hsi, £304 ; fair 
famille verte bottles, same, £163; vase and cover, Ming, £168 ; 
pair famille verte vases, 16} in., K’ang Hsi, £252; famille noire 
vase, same, £252; and the following very fine carvings in jade : 
brush pot, £147; pair hexafoil bowls and covers, dark green, 
£283; circular bowl, dark green jade, £105; flat-shaped vase 
and cover, £273; double vase, formed as two cylinders, 10} in. 
high, £304 ; three fine pieces walnut furniture, Queen Anne card 
table, 32 in., £136; another of nearly similar design, 34 in., £231 ; 
and a Queen Anne olive-wood bureau bookcase, 38 in., £210; 
oak court cupboard, 4 ft., £168; another period, 1620, £210 ; 
Louis XVI satinwood table (this was made for Marie Antoinette 
when Dauphine), £557; Louis XVI five-leaf screen, £105; 
panel Beauvais tapestry, from the Greffulhe collection, £462. 

December 11. Jewels and objets de vertu, SOTHEBY’s : 
hundred and fifty-five 
realized £12,737. 

December 15 to 18. 
SOTHEBY’S : 


Meissen 
walnut bureau, William and 


one 
lots (some very interesting indeed), 


letters, 


Books, manuscripts and 
six hundred and forty-six lots realized £3,898 
December 17. Jewels, etc., for the Duke of Gloucester’s and 


Mrs. Churchill’s Russian Fund: CuristTres: one hundred and 
eighty-nine lots fetched £7,133. We can only mention two items : 
silver chalice and paten, £125; and a small clock by Faberge, 
once the property of the Empress of Russia, £340. 

December 19. Pictures, old and modern, CHRISTIES: the 
larger and most important were the property of the late Lord 
Rothermere, and, considering the number put on the market 
recently, fetched very good prices ; the collection of the works of 
Francesco Guardi was nearly the finest ever placed in the auction 
room. ‘A Lady Reading,’’ Gabriel Metsu, £315; ‘‘ Woody 
Stream,’ Jacob Van Ruisdael, £441; and a beauty, ‘“‘ A Road 
Scene” by the same, £1,575; the three following by David 
Teniers, three different interiors, typical of this versatile painter, 
£105; £174 tos.; and £152; ‘*A Lady Drinking,’’ Gerard 
Terburg, £168; and a lovely one by William van de Velde, 
“Fishing Boats in a Calm,” £315; the five following by E. 
Boudin, “ Port de Trouville,”” £157; ‘* At Trouville,” £892 ; 
“* A Quay Scene,” £241 ; ‘‘ Sur la Plage, Trouville,” £252; ‘‘ La 
Plage,” £430; ‘* Three Children Paddling,” by Augustus John, 
£220; ** A Windmill,’’ Hendrik Avercamp, £105 ; “* The Church, 
Venice,’ Bernardo Belotto, £546; ‘‘ The Grand Canal, Venice,” 
Canaletto, £1,155; “‘A Triptych,” Jacopo dal Casentino, £200 ; 
“Madonna and Child,” Piero de Cosimo, £220; “ Portrait of 
Clement Marot,”” by Dosso Dossi, £241; and the wonderful 
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SALE NOTES—continued 

collection of works by Francesco Guardi, ‘‘ The Island of San Cornelis de Heem, £462; “‘ The Mass of Saint Gregory,” 
Giorgio Maggiore,” £1,837 ; ‘‘ The Church of the same, Venice," Adrieaen Isenbrant, £682; “‘ The Ridotto at Venice,” Pietro 
£840; another picture of the island, £840; ‘‘ The Church of Longhi, £525; ‘‘ The Fruit Seller on the Porch,” Jacob Ochter- 
the Redentore, Venice,” £1,155; “A Fete Day on the Grand  velt, £294; ‘* The Miracle of St. Mark,” by Masolino da Panicale, 
Canal,”” £472; “* Islands near Venice,” a pair, £525; “‘The £420; another by the same, £252; “ Portrait of an Officer,” 
Dogana, Venice,” £2,520; ‘‘ A View of the Canareggio, Venice,” Rembrandt van Ryn, £367; “La Fumeuse,” David Teniers, 
£525; ‘“ A View in Venice,”’ £336; ‘* The Piazza of St. Mark’s,”” £441; ‘* The Parable of the Unmerciful Servant,” Jan Vermeer 
£1,575 ; ; ‘* Piazza San Marco, £1,207; and a “‘ Gondola Race on of Delft, £420; ‘‘ The Interior of the Oude Kerk, Delft,’’ by 
the Grand Canal,” £525; “ Fruit and Flowers on a Slab,” H.C. Van Der Vliet, £273. 
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72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


| Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and 
|| Jewellery, Pictures, Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., 
| Musical Instruments, etc. 
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VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

















Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 


I Visit Che @ld Bouse, | | 
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HIGH STREET, SEAFORD | 
AND SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA AND FURNITURE 
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One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 2091 
































BATTERSEA ENAMEL PATCH BOXES 
WA RS. AND RARE GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS 
Single Specimens or Large Collections Purchased 


GODDEN OF WORTHING. 13 SALISBURY ROAD, WORTHING, SUSSEX 









































|| R E G | N A “€ D- DAV | S Choice of Old Masters —Private Collector will sell his 


Old English and Continental Silver) CUYP, GREUZE, WOUVERMAN or WHEATLEY 
of 10 QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR to highest bidder 
| is now at 34 HIGH STREET, OXFORD Write Sheridan-Bickers, Kylemore, Kents Road, Torquay 
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ROBINSON & FOSTER, LTD. 


WHIAND 4726 Fine Art Auctioneers 


Incorporating Robinson, Fisher and Harding, 1850 and Foster Ltd. 1810 


WILLIS’S ROOMS, 


KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


Hold Weekly Sales of Furniture, Porcelain, Pictures, Engravings, Silver and 
Works of Art Generally. Sales at Private Residences in Town or Country. 
Inventories and Valuations. 
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A very fine serpentine-shaped Chippendale mahogany Commode 


An elegantly designed Sheraton mahogany Clock 
Pair of late 17th century Mother of Pear! Vases with gilt ormolu mounts 
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